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I have been induced by the perusal of Professor Harold Browne's 
Pamphlet to send to England a few further remarks on the origin of 
the Taranaki war. I have directed particular attention to some of 
his misstatements — all that are important : I have necessarily omitted 
to notice many others. I have reprinted some letters previously 
published in the Colony, because they contain information that ap- 
pears to be much required in England. I reproduce them in their 
original form, partly from want of time to recast them, and partly to 
shew that I have fearlessly stated my opinions here knowing that they 
could not be refuted. I have also given some notes by Sir William 
Martin, late Chief Justice of the Colony, which I consider very valu- 
able. I would direct attention to the letters from certain Ngatiawa 
natives, as well as to a speech and a letter from a Chief, Eenata, re- 
siding on the East Coast many miles from Taranaki. I have felt 
obliged to vindicate myself from certain charges brought against me 
for not communicating to the Governor letters which I had received 
from "W. Eling. But I have refrained from any allusion to the 
Governor's calumnious imputations against me in reference to the 
origin of a Petition for his recall, which was sent to Her Majesty the 
Queen by the Maories of this place and its vicinity, having written 
officially to the Secretary of State for the Colonies contradicting and 
refuting his statements. 

O.H. 
Otaki, April 4, 18G1. 
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ONE OP ENGLAND'S LITTLE WARS. 



The silence of the local press as to the real merits of the 
Taranaki war induced nie to send home to England in May, 
1S60, a few remarks on that subject, which were published in 
the form of a letter to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The letter on its return 
was reprinted by the local press, and became widely circulated 
through the Colony. Nobody here has been rash enough to 
attempt a refutation of a single statement contained in it. But 
what nobody has ventured to do here, Professor Harold Browne 
has not shruuk from doing in England. A little knowledge 
will sometimes deter from rashneas, when absolute ignorance 
only tends to engender boldness. As Mr. Fox's pamphlet, " The 
War in New Zealand," published in London, and Sir William 
Martin's "Taranaki Question," have confirmed every statement 
of importance contained in my letter, besides establishing in 
the clearest way the illegality of the Governor's proceedings at 
Taranaki] it will be necessary that some only of the numerous 
misstatements occurring in Prof. Browne's pamphlet should be 
noticed. 

It is almost needless to say that I see no reason to recall or 
modify any expression contained in the letter which has called 
forth such unquaUfied condemnation from Prof. Browne. I am 
cliarged with having pronounced severe and undeserved cen- 
sures on Colonel Browne's conduct ; and with having left no 
stone unturned to effect his ruin and disgrace. I was not 
aware of any prejudice likely to warp my judgment or incapaci- . 
tate me for the duty I had undertaken when I directed public 
attention to what I then considered, and still believe to be, an 
act of flagrant injustice — an act absolutely illegal and wholly 
indefensible. I am charged with allowing zeal and intempe- 
rance to blind me to principles and facts which under other 
circumstances could not have been overlooked ; but wiuit *'"=se 



principles and facts are, does not appear. I am quite unable to 
surmise on what grounds charges of zeal and intemperance are 
advanced : no right is advocated on behalf of the aborigines, 
but that of being dealt with on the commonest principles of 
justice : no charge has been brought against the Governor that 
has not been proved to be strictly true, namely, that he has 
acted unjustly and illegally ; and that nothing could have been 
more impolitic than his proceedings, whether the interests and 
well-being of the colonists, or whether the enormous expendi- 
ture as well as great discredit they would entail on the mother 
country, were taken into consideration. I have no faith in soft 
words and disguised censure conveyed in circumlocutions: I 
believe that great crimes ought to be called by their proper 
names ; and that the interests of truth and justice ought to be 
paramount to every other motive. Surely at a time when syco- 
phants and flatterers abound, a little toleration may be shewn 
to the few who are bold enough openly and plainly to denounce 
oppression and spoliation, although committed by a British 
Governor. It might have been supposed that the heavily taxed 
people of England, placed by circumstances entirely at the 
mercy of the Colonial Office, would have been slow to blame an 
independent man daring to speak out and warn them, while 
there was yet time, against persevering in a course which could 
lead to no satisfactory result ; but was certain to involve very 
heavy expenditure. I at least shall feel it to be a source of 
lasting satisfaction that I was the first to perceive and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of timid friends to expose, the iniquity 
perpetrated at Waitara. But it is a source of still greater satis- 
faction that all the positions of importance maintained by me at 
a very early stage of the proceedings are now confirmed by so 
high an authority as that of Sir W. Martin, in a pamphlet en- 
titled " The Taranaki Question."* As this pamphlet was written 
after all the papers considered important to the establishment 
of their case, were laid by the Government before the Colonial 
Parliament ; and as all these have been fully answered in it, to 
go again over the same grouud would be superfluous. What is 
now proposed is to direct attention to some circumstances con- 
nected with the subject which seem to have escaped general 

^ Ecprintcd. Loudon : Daltoii, Cockspur Street. 



notice, and likewise to expose some of the nDmerous iuaccura- 
ciei into whicli Prof. Browne, while amiably intent on defend- 
ing his brother's conduct, has fallen. 

A large part of the Kgatiawa tribe, with William King and his 
father at their head, left Waitam about the year 1827* fo' the 
purpose of residing in Cook's Strait. They were not indoced to 
take this step by any actual or anticipated pieasore from Waikato, 
aa appears evident from the fact that an important section of 
the tribe remained behind. W. Kiag, and that portion of the 
tribe who ackoowledged him as their chief, after his father's 
death, returned to Waitara in the year 1848, to re-occupy the 
lands inherited from their ancestors, which they had left in 
1827> Now the question arises — Had anything occurred daring 
the interval of these two dates to bar their return and occupa- 
tion of those lands with unaltered and unimpaired rights? 
Governor Browne and his supporters answer this question in the 
affirmative ; they say that Waikato conquered the country and 
thereby became the owners of the land ; that the New Zealand 
Company purchased the land from certain persons resident at 
Taranaki, and others dwelling in Cook's Strait; and that 
Governor Sir George Grey forbade their return to Waitara. 
Nothing else has hitherto been advanced against the right of 
W. King and his tribe to return to the full enjoyment of all 
their rights to land at Waitara, 

It is admitted on all sides that about the year 1830 Waikato 
completely defeated that portion of the Ngatiawa who remained 
at Waitara, and defended Fukerangiora. The Waikato were, 
however, very shortly afterwards repulsed by another section 
of the Ngatiawa led by Te Puni and others, near the Sugar 
Loaf Islauds in the vicinity of New Plymouth. Waikato never 
took possession of Waitara, or cultivated any portion of it. 
This is vaguely denied by Mr. M'Lean and others ; but until 
they can mention the names of the persons who did take pos- 
session and cultivate, as well as point out the particular portions 
of land asserted to have been cultivated by them, and specify 
the time when such occupation took place, their mere denial of 
notorious facts is not to the purpose. I was myself at Taranaki 
in February, 1840, that is, before the British Government was 



established in New Zealand, but though engaged in learning 
everything conneeted with the place and its inhabitants^ I never 
heard of any Waikato occupation of the country. There really 
ought to be no doubt as to a matter of fact such as this.* 

But there is an aspect of this question which seems to have 
escaped notice, it is this — that even if Waikato had taken pos- 
session of, and cultivated, the land after their triumph over a 
subordinate portion of the Ngatiawa tribe, such possession could 
in no way whatever have affected the rights of W. King and 
that portion of the tribe absent in Cook^s Strait. That a forci- 
ble entry had been made upon their territory during their ab- 
sence could not affect their rights. Maori law or custom on this 
subject is clear and distinct. It is not pretended that any capi- 
tulation took place, or that any terms were made at the capture 
of Pukerangiora, which could be construed into a cession of terri- 
tory. And if a more general view of the subject is taken, 
nothing is clearer than the principle that a forcible and tem- 
porary occupation does not, as such, give any right whatever to 
the territory of a foreign nation or tribe. Vattel is distinct on 
this subject. He says, — " It must however be confessed, that 
between nations, the rights of usurpation, and prescription are 
often more difficult in their application, so far as they are 
founded on a presumption drawn from long silence. Nobody is 
ignorant how dangerous it commonly is for a weak state even to 
limit a claim to the possessions of a powerful monarch. In such 
a case, therefore, it is not easy to deduce from long silence a 
legal presumption of abandonment.'^ And again, when speak- 
ing on the same subject — '* The case is different with a posses- 
sion of only a few years continuance, during which the party 

* Mr. Clark*s report, written June 29, 1844, after inquiries made on 
the spot, concludes his investigation thus — ** I believe a small party of 
them (Waikato) attempted to occupy land on the Waitara, but met with 
so much opposition from 4;he original claimants, that they were compelled 
to retire. * * * I believe they never took possession of or exercised acts 
of ownership upon the land generally." (Papers E, no. , p.ll.) This opinion 
is important as having been given more than sixteen years ago, by a per- 
son born in New Zealand, and thoroughly acquainted with the language, 
and moreover by one who was the son of Mr. Protector Clark, who had 
advised Governor Hobson to purchase the Waikato claim. 



whose rights are invaded may, from prudential reasons^ find 
it expedient to keep silence^ without at the same time affording 
room to accuse him of suffering things to become uncertain, and 
of renewing quarrels without end/' (Book li. ch. 11.) The 
conclusion, therefore, is irresistible^ that the rights of W. King 
and his tribe to their ancient territory at Waitara were in no 
degree whatever affected by the Waikato invasion that occurred 
during their absence ; and that^ according to Yattel^ those rights 
would not necessarily have been impaired^ even had the Waikato 
held posaession, which they never did. 

It follows also that Governor Hobson's purchase of the whole 
territory^ now constituting the Taranaki Province, from two 
Waikato chiefs, could not impair or invalidate the rights of W. 
King and his tribe to their land at Waitara. The object of 
the transaction having been to prevent any interference on the 
part of Waikato in Taranaki land questions. Mr. Richmond un- 
warily admits this : ^' This deed was relied upon as, at all events, 
precluding the interference of Waikato in the Taranaki ques- 
tion.'^ (Papers E, No. 3, p. 33.) 

The next statement made by the Governor and his supporters 
is, that the New Zealand Company purchased the Waitara from 
certain persons residing at TaraniJd. It appears that a deed of 
cession was executed at Taranaki, on the 15th Feb. 1840. Mr. 
Commissioner Spain's award of 60,000 acres was grounded on 
this deed. Governor Fitzroy reversed the Commissioner's de- 
cision. Governor Sir G. Grey censured Governor Fitzroy's rever- 
sal, but tacitly acquiesced in it. Governor Browne himself formally 
recorded his opinion in a dispatch, dated Nov. 1855, that Governor 
Fitzroy's reversal of the Commissioner's decision was ^'just and 
very politic." But the particular point to be noticed in connection 
with this deed is, that W. King, Imd that portion of the tribe 
which migrated to Cook's Strait in 1827, were not parties to it ; 
and consequently that their rights to any lands purported to be 
alienated by that deed were in no respect whatever impaired 
by it. It would be wasting words to make any further allusion 
to this deed. It is also evident, that neither Mr. Spain's award 
nor Governor Fitzroy 's reversal of that award have anything 
whatever to do with W. King, whose territorial rights, whatever 
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tliey may have been^ were not affected by the deed to which 
these had reference. Before leaving this subject^ it may be 
advisable to allude to another deed, dated Nov. 8, 1839, which 
purports to convey both sides ol Cook^s Strait to the New 
Zealand Company, and to which W. King's signature is 
afllxed. It might be sufficient to say that no award was ever 
made by Mr. Commissioner Spain, or any other Commis* 
sioner under this deed | and that no land was e?er even formally 
daimed under it in the Commissioner's Court. But the most 
complete proof of its absolute inapplicability to the point now 
at issue, appears on the face of the deed itself, the whole of the 
Waitara district, and a considerable portion of the land both 
to the north and south being excluded from it. (Papers E, No. 2» 

P-2.) 

Sir G. Grey's so-called prohibition of W. King's return to 
Waitara, amounts to very little. If, as has been now shewn, 
W. King's rights at Waitara remained in tact, the Governor 
could have had no right to issue such a prohibition. The truth 
however is that Sir G. Grey never did more than express a 
wish that W. King and his tribe would remain at Waikanae. 
This request was acquiesced in from July, 1847, till April, 1848, 
when they left Waikanae for Waitara without remonstrance or 
opposition of any kind being offered by the Government to their 
departure ; the only question raised having been as to the re- 
moval of their arms and ammunition, which were absolutely 
requisite for their protection. 

It appears, therefore, that notMlng whatever occurred during 
the interval between W. King's departure from Waitara in 1827 
and his return to that place in 1848 to affect his rights at 
Waitara, or those of that portion of the tribe who acknowledged 
him as their head, and accompanied him in his movements. 

It may have appeared quite superfluous to have entered into 
an examination of the claims resting on the Waikato invasion of 
Waitara, and of those founded on the New Zealand Company's 
deeds, when the right of the Ngatiawa to reoccupy and possess 
their property at Waitara has been practically admitted by the 
Government, not only by leaving them unmolested there, but 
by repeatedly entering into negotiations with various members 



of the tribe, and W. King in particular, for the purchase of 
particular lands there. But the reason for examining into their 
alleged claims is to prevent a false impression being produced 
by an attempt made to place the rights of W. King on a diflFerent 
basis from that on which the settlers — Teira and others, are as- 
sumed to rest theirs. The distinction drawn by the Government 
is, that the Waikato invasion and the New Zealand Company^s 
purchases effaced the tribal right, leaving individual or private 
rights unimpaired. To those unacquainted with native tenure 
of property this might appear important : I need hardly say 
that it is absurd and untenable. It is obvious that these 
claims set up by the Government, if valid would have affected 
the whole tribe and all the individuals thereof — that in whatever 
sense it affected W. King's rights, it equally affected those of 
the sellers. It is clear that if the purchases on which these 
claims rested were valid they covered the individual as well as 
the tribal rights ; but if they were invalid, as has been suflS- 
ciently shewn, they were worthless. 

There is a view of this subject that has been entirely over- 
looked^ but on which I have laid particular stress from the very 
beginning of this controversy. In my letter referred to above 
any allusion to Tribal right was altogether omitted, not because 
any doubt was entertained on the subject; but simply because 
it appeared that the whole controversy might be greatly nar- 
rowed by avoiding any reference to it.* Allowing, for the sake 
of argament, that the purchases made by the Government from 
the Waikato chiefs, and by the New Zealand Company from 
certain natives, were as valid and important as they are asserted 
to have been, the individual or private rights to property in the 
disputed land at "Waitara, contended for by W. King, Te Patu- 
kakariki and others now resisting armed trespassers acting under 
the Governor's orders, must be equally good and valid with 
those of Teira and the other sellers, which have been acknow- 
ledged by the Government as being indisputably so. It will 
naturally be asked how the Government escapes from this diffi- 
culty. It endeavours to escape from it by denying the indi- 

* Appendix. K. 
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vidual or private rights of W. King, Te Patukakariki and others 
to their properties within the boundaries of the disputed block 
of land, and positively refusing any investigation of these. The 
point really at issue, and being contended for by those now in 
arms against the Government, is, — Have W. King, Te Patuka- 
kariki and others any land within the disputed block ? They and 
a hundred other claimants aflSrm that they have. The Govern- 
ment contents itself with denying this and refusing any inves- 
tigation. 

The Government documents contain innumerable repetitions 
of the assertion, that W. King and those acting with him have 
never made any claim to the disputed land. It is presumed 
that some meaning is intended to be conveyed by these reiterated 
assertions ; but it is difficult to imagine what it can be. The 
assumption that a number of men maj- be forcibly ejected from 
land which they have inherited from remote ancestors, and which 
they arc actually occupying, unless they send in claims to such 
land at the bidding of a Deputy land purchase Commissioner, is 
so absurd and unreasonable that it cannot deserve serious refu- 
tation. But it may be safely predicated that such an arbitrary 
process of confiscation, if authorized by the Home Government, 
M'ill require a larger portion of the British army to enforce it 
than may be expected, for ^Jaories will never submit to such an 
act of j^poliation. 

It has been asserted that W. King never advanced any 
claim to land at Waitara, excej.t in Lis capacity as head of an 
" anti-land-selling-leaguc."* Mr. McLean, the author of this 
assertion, fixes 1853-4 as the date when this so-called league 
originated. Now official documents prove that W. King has 
informed every Governor that he was the Chief of Waitai'a and 
that he would not sell the Lind there. He says, in a letter quoted 
by Mr. Richmond in his speech given in the New Zealander, 
Aug. 8. — '* My word is not a new word, it is an old one ; Governor 
Hobson [in 1840], Governor Fitzroy, and Governor Grey have all 
heard it, and now that you have come, O Governor Browne, I send 
the same word to vou, that I have sent to the Governors to hold 

* Ajipculix 13 T. 
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hackmylaadj&c.'' Mr. Richmond himself allowed, in April 1860, 
that " King's stand is really taken upon his position as Chief." — 
(Mem. £. no. 3, p. 34.) But'the truth is that no such " anti-land 
selling-league" has ever existed in the colony.* The assertion 
of its existence is one of those " acknowledged lies " by which 
the Home Government has been misled and its action paralysed. 
It will probably be inferred irom the constant reference to 
claims that some Court formally investigated the respective 
titles of claimants to the land at Waitara. No such inTesti- 
gation ever took placet This is notorious here in New Zea- 
land. Let Mr. Fox describe the so-called investigation : " Sub- 
commissioner Parris tells him (the Governor), in two letters of 
three lines each, that he is proceeding with the iiivestigation of 
Teira's title^at last announces that he has paid an instalment of 
the purchase money ; but not a particle of evidence as to the right 
of Teira to sell, and not a dry official report of actual sale is 
furnished till fire months after war is commenced." (Fox, p. 43.) 
Such are the opiuions entertained here as to the nature of the 
pretended investigation. Professor Browne, while residing at 
Cambridge, seems to have arrived at a different conclusion. 
He says — " The next step in this matter was a direction of the 
Governor to Mr. McLean, the chief land commissioner, to in- 
vestigate carefully Teira's title to the land. Nine months were 
occupied in the enquiry, every available proof was had recourse 
to."J (P. 14.) " Surely then when the Governor had com- 

' Appendix A. B. 

t Mr, Parris allowa timt lie failed in tia attempt to make even a pre- 
liminary inquiry. "I spent this day and many others with them endea- 
routing to induce them to meet Teira's partj, and diacius quietly and 
deliberately, the cluma to the block of land, but they never would con- 
sent to do it ; I therefore was obliged to get information from other 
natives (and strange to say some who are now opposing the Government, 
Hapurona and others), to compare with the reprcBentationa of the Belling 
party, and the information which I obtained fuUy corroborated the state- 
ment of the selling party." (Further Papers, E, no. 3 a. p. 3 ) The trath 
is, Mr. Psiris had no authority to compel the attendance of witnesses : 
thia alone would shew the true nature of the whole proceeding. 

t T!ie second question is, " Did the Governor do rijjlitly in submitting 
the qucslion of lillc to .Mr. M'Lciiii, CWwi LiJiil-Piii'i'liusi' (.'oiinJiia- 
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niittcd the decision of the claims to the chief land commissioner, 
when he, with the aid of his deputy commissioner, had for eight 
or nine months patiently investigated the question, &c/' (P. 
24) . '^ The chief commissioner, having the Queen's special 
authority for the purpose, and having for twenty years per- 
formed the office, is desired to investigate the title. After eight 
or nine months patient enquiry, he reports that Teira's title is 
undoubted." * (P. 46). It will hardly be necessary to inform 
those who have even a superficial acquaintance with this contro- 
versy that Mr. McLean, the chief commissioner, never once 
even visited the Province of Taranaki during the twelve months 
that intervened between the offer of the land made by Teira to 
the Governor, in March, 1859, and March, 1860, after hostilities 
had actually commenced. Indeed Professor Browne, who states 
that he has carefully studied the debates on this question, ought 
to have noticed what was reported in the Native Minister's 
speech of August 3 : *' The Chief-commissioner was to have con- 
cluded the purchase of the land at Waitara, but, unfortunately, 
was prevented by serious illness, * * * they deeply regretted 
that they had not been able to benefit by his great influence at 
Taranaki.'^ (Southern Cross, Aug. T, 1860.) The truth is 
there was no investigation f of the titles, I will not say of 
claimants but, of the persons actually in possession of the land 

sioncr P" (P. 23.) This question seems very uumeaning, it being an 
acknowledged fact that the consideration of title was never submitted to 
Mr. M'Lean till more than four months after the war began. 

* This sentence is curious. The Chief Commissioner has no special 
authority from the Queen. Professor Browne assumes that Mr. M'Lean 
holds the same office as that held by Mr. Spain, and is commissioned " to 
investigate and determine titles and claims to lands in New Zealand." 
(Page 23.) In this assumption he is quite wrong. Again, Mr. M'Lean 
has not held his office anything like twenty years. So far from spending 
eight or nine months in patient enquiry, he was absent the whole time, as 
has been shewn, from Taranaki, having been chiefly engaged on the 
opposite side of the island, near Napier. He never reported that " Teira's 
title was undoubted," or indeed made any report at all on the subject 
until July, 1860, four or five months a^tcr the war began. This sentence, 
containing this extraordinaiy aceumidation of blunders, occurs in the last 
p:ige of the pam])lilot. 

t Appeu<li.\ V 
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at Waitara^ from which they were forably expelled by the 
former. There was not only no inTestigaticm, but not even the 
formal decision of any Land-purchaae-commisaioner. There was 
nothing bat the sic volo sicjmbeo of Colonel Browne, which his 
subordinate, Mr. Parris, though he had himself once described 
the transaction as '^ a treacherous and dishonourable conspiracy * 
to expel W. King from the Waitara,^ subaequently lent himself 
to obey. 

The Grovemment has now abandoned the original ground on 
which it defended the war. Prof. Browne will perhaps be snr* 
prised to find himself among the heretics. Mr. Richmoiid's 
Memorandum lately published in answer to Sir W. MMrtin'^ 
^^Taranaki Question/' contains the following words:— ** The 
opening proposition that * the present is a land quanreF has a 
tendency to mislead. The question raised in the origkud Xm^ 
pute with W. King was one of authority and jurisdietkm^ not a 
question of title to a particular piece of land.'^ (p. 2.) Prof. 
Browne took the same view of it as Sir W. Martin^ his opening 
proposition being — ''The quarrel now unhi^ily existing between 
the Government and some of the nattTCs (unginated in a dlsjiMe 
concerning the sale of about 600 acres of land." All the '* ac- 
knowledged lies'' about an '^ investigation" and a " dedsioii'' as 
to the rights of the persons expelled from Waitara, whieh Plrof. 
Browne seems to have believed and relied on, are now thrown 
to the winds ; the Gk)yemment now no longer voitures to de- 
fend them. Mr. Richmond now boldly says — ''The Qofmmat 
being of right sole judge of questions respecting Native Terri- 
torial rights was justified in enforcing his jurisdiction in the 
only practicable mode^ viz. by military occupation." (p. 2.) 
After these admissions from Mr. Richmond^ the Native Minister, 
it is to be hoped that no friends of the Governor will again 
venture to defend the untenable position that there ever was 

* The whole of this " conspiracy," by means of which Mr. Richmond 
first got rid of the old New Zealand Company's purchasers, and then 
involved the country in a war to uphold an illegal purchase from a man 
that was not the proprietor, is exposed in a memorial that will be pre- 
sented to the two Houses of Assembly, from Augustus Abraham, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 
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any investigation of the titles by which the owners ut the dis- 
pntcd land at Waitara occupied it, or any decision of a land- 
commissioner, or even any ground whatever for supposing that 
the ejected persons were not the real owners of the land. 

The inquiry still remains as to what was the real motive that 
induced the Governor to begin this war. It is clear that when 
he indignantly repudiated the suggestion made to him by the 
Taranaki Provincial Council, that he might by an irregular and 
dishonest course obtain the Waitara, he was not prepared for 
the step he subsequently took : he did not then see what he 
afterwards saw, that it was " essentially necessary for the con- 
solidation of the Province, as well as for the use of the settlersJ^ 
(E, no 3, p. 3.) There is no doubt that what has been aptly de- 
scribed in the House of Representatives as " sinister influence,'^ 
was brought to bear on him.* Nor can there be any doubt 
that a prejudice against W. King had been created in his mind, 
for he had spoken of him in an official dispatch as " an infamous 
character.*' A meeting was arranged, at which the Governor 
should be present (March, 1859); and at which a low-bred man, 
Teira,t son of Tamati Rara, the descendant of a slave, belong- 

* Professor Browne says, that I " reproached the Governor for not 
acting without consultation with his Ministers." (P. 34.) There is not 
a word of truth in this. On the contrary, it is well known here that I 
have for several years predicted the disasters that would follow from 
allowing an individual Grovernor to act on his mere impulse or caprice ; 
and have pointed out nearly five years ago in an official letter, in reply to 
one from the Governor, the d priori absurdity of supposing that two races 
so thoroughly intermixed as the Pakeha and the Maori could be success- 
fully governed, not only on two difierent systems, but by two distinct 
authorities. I even alluded to this fact in my letter to the Southern 
Cross, on which the Professor has commented, but which he seems to 
have read very carelessly. The " sinister influence** was brought irregu- 
larly to bear on the Governor. 

t Professor Browne says, " As regards birth, it is proved by their 
respective pedigrees that Teira's is superior to King*s, for his descent is 
strictly in the male line, whilst King's is from the marriage of a female 
with an unknown adventurer. The pedigrees are given in the Maori 
MesscuyerJ'* (Page 40.) That any one should have been such a gohe 
mouc/fo as to believe the ridiculous hocus-]>ocus here referred to amazes 
me. It ir* liowovcr aatisfaetorv to find that tho amiable Professor does 
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iug to the Taranaki tribe, who was known to have a grudge 
against W. King, should be put up to insult him in the Go- 
vernor's presence, by oflfering to sell Waitara, which it was known 
that chief would not part with. The Governor was advised to 
accept this oflfer. The Chief told the Governor briefly in firm 
but respectful language that he would not sell it. "Listen, 
Governor. Notwithstanding Teira's oflfer, I will not permit the 
sale of Waitara to the Pakeha. Waitara is in my hands, I will 
not give it up; I will not, I will not, I will not. I have 
spoken/' (E, no. 3, p. 20.) The native report by Tipene Nga- 
runa is — '* Listen, Governor. I will not give my land Waitara 
to you, never, never, never." t 

It is now well known here that &om that time oflPended pride 
and dignity sought for satisfaction. The Governor returned 
to Auckland heavy and displeased because of the word which 
W. King had spoken to him ; for he had said, I will not give 
thee the inheritance of my fathers. In the same month, 
March 29, 1859, he wrote to the Secretary of State— "W. 
King then rose, and while asserting no claim to it, said he would 
never permit the land to be sold ; then waving his hand to his 
people, he and they left the meeting with some want of courtesy 
to my self. ^^ He had even then, nearly twelve months before the 
war actually began, determined on hostilities against W. King ; 
for he says in the same dispatch, — " I have, however, little fear 
that W. King will venture to maintain his assumed right ; but 
have made every preparation to enforce obedience should he 
presume to do so. Copies of the instructions I have given to 
both the Civil and Military authorities are herewith enclosed/' 
I presume nobody will have the audacity to assert that there 
had been either any investigation of what the Governor thinks 

not adopt Mr. Hichmond's views about "beastly communism." Hear 
what a disinterested Maori Chief says about the pedigree : — " Sir, what 
about his genealogy P This is the second proof he has given you (against 
himself) — his theft first, and now his genealogy. By these you may know 
him. W. King would never give his genealogy, because it is known 
throughout the island ; it is not recounted. This is a thing for a common 
man to do who never was heard of before — for an obscure thief. You 
must know that this is a thing done by the lower orders." (See App. N.) 
t Appendix D. 
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proper to call " an assumed right," or any '* decision " even by 
a land-purchase commissioner at this time, when it appears that 
the Governor had already made up his mind on the subject, and 
had determined on the use of military force. Any defence of 
Governor Browne's conduct in plunging this colony into an 
unjust and disastrous war, must always be a hopeless task. I 
attended all the debates in the House of Uepresentatives in re- 
ference to the origin of the war. Mr. Dillon Bell, the most 
ingenious, though not the most cautious, of the Governor's sup- 
porters, could find nothing on which he could rest his case, until 
at length the truth unwarily escaped him, and he confessed 
that the Governor could not brook the humiliation inflicted on 
him by W. King. The language he used made an impression 
on my mind, being somewhat below the level of even colonial 
parliamentary talk. He said if the Governor, after promising 
Teira that he would take his land, had allowed himself to be 
deterred from doing so by W. King's opposition, he must have 
returned to Auckland ^' like a dog with his tail between his 
legs/'* Mr. Richmond also, writing to Mr. Parris, says that 
'* the Governor feels it is impossible for himself, as Her Ma- 
jesty's Representative, to withdraw from the position he has 
deliberately assumed in this affair." (E, no. 3, p. 11). Nothing, 
then, can be clearer than that this war has been brought about 
by the offended pride of Governor Browne. 

* Mr. Bell : — " He believed that the question of Teira's title was alto- 
gether foreign to the cause of the war ; and the justification due to the 
Governor in attempting to make a settlement. If King had come at the 
invitation of his Excellency when he went to Taranaki, would that have 
saved the war P He had expressed a great many of his views and opinions 
as to the first cause of the war : he had told the House that he would 
not advise a declaration of war ; he woidd yield to no one in his attach- 
ment to the race, for he held many of them in the highest esteem. Would 
honourable members have advised the Governor, after the insult offered 
to him, to have come back with his tail between his legs?" {Southern 
Cross, Aug. 12, 1860.) There will be observed a difference between this 
and the report in the New Zealander, The truth is, Mr. Bell is a good 
writer, but a bad speaker. Professor Browne will perhaps learn from 
this why it is that there are so many " uncontradicted statements" in the 
New Zealander s reports. 
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I have been censured for charging Colonel Browne with an 
act of " flagrant injustice," and *' folly closely bordering on 
insanity/* I did bring against him both these charges ; but I 
said nothing of motives. I now reluctantly give my deliberate 
and matured opinion that he was actuated by a motive quite 
unworthy of a man holding a high official position. Were any- 
thing more wanted in order to establish this conviction than the 
language which has been adverted to, it would be the fact that 
though the Governor had been in the constant habit of con- 
sulting such persons as Sir W. Martin, the late Chief Justice, 
Mr. Swainson, the late Attorney- General, and the Bishop of 
New Zealand, on matters affecting Maori policy and affairs, and 
had actually recommended them to the Secretary of State as 
members of a permanent Council, being in his opinion the most 
highly competent persons for the purpose of advising him on 
such matters ; and that they were all, at the time when he re- 
solved on war, at Auckland, he was so conscious of doing wrong, 
so ashamed of his proceedings, and so certain that what he pro- 
posed would be disapproved of and discouraged, that he never 
said a word to any one of them on the subject. If the Home 
Government, notwithstanding the experience gained during for- 
mer disturbances, and Sir George Grey^s successful government 
of the Colony, which recommended him to the important post 
he has since so ably filled at the Cape, will continue to trifle 
with this Colony, and imagine that a man of Colonel Browne's 
mental and moral stature is capable of grappling with the diffi- 
culties its government presents, of course the British people 
must be content to pay for such inconceivable folly. Had the 
warning I gave in August last been heeded, and had either a 
new Governor, or a commission of inquiry been sent to the 
Colony, probably no less than a million sterling might have 
been saved to the heavily taxed people of England. But it was 
deemed necessary by the Colonial Office to supply in the first 
place a salvo to the pride of a little Colonial Governor. For of 
what account is a million of money, of what account are hundreds 
of human lives, of what account are the sufferings of thousands 
of ruined colonists, when the dignity of a Colonial Governor is 
at stake ? 
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I now advert to certain charges brought against me of having 
withheld from the Governor information contained in three let- 
ters from W. King, written to me in 1859, in reference to the dis- 
puted land at Waitara. The first of these I received in July ; I 
replied to it saying that I felt quite sure the Governor would 
do nothing unjust. His second letter was written in the same 
month. It expressed satisfaction with my reply to the former 
letter, and ended by saying that the writer remembered his pro- 
mise to pay me a visit here. There was nothing whatever in these 
two letters to create alarm : the suspicion which had existed in his 
mind seemed to have been partly removed. I received the third 
letter towards the end of December. In this the writer inquired 
of me, whether I knew anything about " the Governor's new 
plan'' for obtaining land. He asserted a claim on his own 
behalf, and on that of other members of his tribe, to the land 
said to belong to Teira, for which JCIOO had been paid. He 
mentioned his suspicion that '^ the Governor was seeking ground 
for a qtuirreV^ He added, — "/f the Governor should come 
to where you are do you say a word to Iiim.'^ My reasons for 
not communicating this letter to the Governor were. — !• That 
I did not believe, after the very positive assurance the Go- 
vernor had himself given me in the previous May, that he 
had either any plan for confiscating native lands or any such 
intention whatever. — 2. That as his letters contained no de- 
scription of the disputed land I could not have offered any 
opinion in reference to it. — 3. That, however I may have sub- 
sequently been convinced to the contrary, I did not credit 
W. King's assertion that the Governor was seeking ground 
of quarrel against him. — 4. That the Governor, who was in the 
Middle Island at the time, was expected at Wellington, where 
I should have seen him. As soon as I was attacked by Mr. 
Dillon Bell, (who made his attack on me before he had even 
read the letters), for not forwarding these letters, I vindicated 
myself from the charges brought against me by him in two 
letters which immediately appeared in the * Southern Cross ' at 
Auckland. After reading these letters, Mr. Bell told Mr. 
Carleton, the Chairman of Committees, that he should never 
have used the language he did, had ho known the real merits of 
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the case. So far as I was able to gather the opinions of intelli- 
gent members of the House of Representatives^ Mr. Bellas 
attack on me was considered a gross attempt to draw off atten- 
tion to the real culprits — the Governor and his ministers^ as 
well as to damage me with the House, and throw suspicion on 
any information I might give. I certainly never expected to 
hear any more on the subject^ unless it were in illustration of the 
base unworthy tricks to which men will resort for party purposes. 
I consequently never wrote a word upon the subject to my 
friends in England. I confess^ therefore, that I learnt with no 
little surprise that Professor Browne had stooped to rake up 
and circulate again this contemptible charge made by Mr. Bell, 
of which I certainly imagined he was himself heartily ashamed. 

As this subject has been brought prominently forward, it may 
be worth while to ascertain its real value. It is not altogether 
a personal question : an inquiry into its merits may throw light 
on collateral subjects. But I am met at the outset with a diffi- 
culty, because W. King^s letters are described in diametrically 
opposite terms by the Government. Mr. Bell and those who 
agree with him, characterize the letters as documents that 
might have prevented war had they been in the Governor's 
hands ; a view of them repeated by Professor Browne, who goes 
so far as to charge me with having " suppressed letters tending, 
to peace.'' But Mr. Richmond, the Native Minister, who, what- 
ever may be thought of his honesty,* is by far the most intelli- 
gent man of the party, describes them as injuring W. King's 
case, and fortifying the Governor's. His words are: — *'He 
thought the three letters of W. King produced by Mr. Forsaith 
really confirmed the case of the Ministry ; for they shewed that 
King had no claim to make even in private.'' And again : " The 
Hon. Member concluded by expressing his conviction that W. 
King's letters had fortified the case of the Governor against 
him." It appears to me that these gentlemen ought to come to 
some agreement among themselves as to the real value and im- 
portance of the letters, before they bring such serious charges 
against me. 

But there is another aspect of this question that can hardly be 

* Appendix G. H. I. 
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silently passed over, it is this : that the letters contain no claim 
to the Waitara not put forth in even stronger language in W. 
King's own letter to the Governor of April, 1859.* Sir William 
Martin alludes to this : — '' It should in fairness he asked, 
whether the assertion of right and the expression of determina- 
tion to hold the Waitara, contained in these letters to Arch- 
deacon Hadfield, had not been already conveyed to the Governor 
by W. King." And if this be so, of which there can be no doubt, 
what can be thought of Mr. BelVs attempt to cast aspersions 
upon my character, so readily repeated by the Governor, and 
again re-echoed by his brother the grave Cambridge Professor, 
even after a public refutation of Mr. Bell's assertion had been 
made by the Bishop of Wellington.f It may also be asked 
whether the Governor has attached the least weight to those 
letters since their publication. Has he abated one jot of his 
positive and dogged assertions as to Teira's absolute right to the 
disputed land ? Then what is this attack on me, either on his 
part or on that of his Ministers, but a hypocritical attempt to 
screen their own iniquitous conduct ; for, let it be observed, the 
charge brought against me was, that the war might have been 
stopped by a knowledge of the contents of these letters ; and 
surely no remissness of mine ought to have prejudiced W. King's 
rights. Sir W. Martin notices another point, he says, ^* It is 
a most unfortunate state of things when a Government allows 
itself to depend on such sources of information, and omits to 
take the proper means of obtaining information for itself.'' 
How was I, residing two hundred miles from Taranaki, to sup- 
pose that the oflBcer commissioned with the duty of investigat- 
ing the claims to the disputed land at Waitara woidd keep the 
Governor in absolute ignorance of the merits of the case ; or 
that the Governor would refuse to attend to the remonstrance 
of any native, much less of a chief of the first rank who had 
always been distinguished for his loyalty to the Crown, unless 
such remonstrance was supported by some private recommenda- 
tion ? I was not at the time in question so fully convinced, as 
I have been since I attended to the debates on the war in the 

* Appendix E. t Appendix O. 
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House of Representatives^ and read the official despatches and 
memoranda in reference to it^ of the contempt in which the 
Governor and his Ministers held the Maoris^ as painfully shewn 
in the ' Native Oflfenders' Bill/ 

The Governor states that he had requested me to write to him 
on any matters connected with native affairs occurring in my 
district that I might consider important. I complied with his 
request. At the same time I always carefully avoided giving 
advice either to the Government or the natives about any trans- 
actions in reference to the purchase of land.* I knew that the 
Native Secretary, Mr. McLean and his subordinates in the land- 
purchase department^ to whose guidance the Governor had im- 
plicitly resigned himself, would certainly resent and run counter 
to any recommendation or advice proceeding from me on such 
subjects. I had for some years been endeavouring to open the 
eyes of the Government to their mischievous proceedings.* Still 
I consulted the Bishop of Wellington in January, soon after re- 
ceiving W. King's letter of December, who advised me to wait, 
promising to co-operate with me in bringing this and other 
matters of a similar kind of which he had recently become cog- 
nizant, under the notice of the Governor when the General 
Assembly should meet at Wellington, which was expected in the 
following month or in March at latest. 

The Governor has also laid much stress on a casual expres- 
sion occurring in a note of mine, to the effect that I would inform 
him of anything likely to occasion alarm to the settlers (the re- 
mark was made in reference to a false alarm that had just been 
raised near Wellington), or to the Government : I was of course 
alluding to my own neighbourhood and the Province in which 
I resided. I must candidly confess myself unable to see the 

* Professor Browne says : " If he had come forward, as both parties 
had requested him, and had acted the part of a mediator, is it not in the 
highest degree probable that much might have been done to prevent the 
outbreak?" (P. 34.) That the Governor ever once mentioned W. King's 
name, or Waitara, or Taranaki to me, or ever requested me to mediate in 
any dispute, is so absolutely false, that as no reference whatever is given 
in support of the allegation, I am compelled to say that the passage I have 
cited is to me wholly unaccountable. 

t Appendix F. 
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application of this to the "Waitara question. There was nothing 
whatever to excite alarm in W. King's letters. I knew him well : 
I was quite certain that he was the last man in New Zealand to 
injure a settler, either in his person or his property ; or show 
any hostility to the Government. He however was alarmed : 
he stated his suspicions as to the Governor's intentions towards 
himself. I did not write to the Governor, having nothing to say 
to him ; but I wrote to W. King, endeavouring to allay his 
suspicions and restore his confidence in the Governor. I never 
for one moment suspected that the Governor was going to vio- 
late the Treaty of Waitangi — set law at defiance — and illegally 
employ Her Majesty's troops against unoffending men, merely 
for the purpose of gratifying his own feeUngs of pride. 

The ' Southern Cross,' (Aug. 7)? said — '* The Archdeacon, like 
ourselves, placed a blind confidence in the Governor's promise 
not to buy any land the title of which was in dispute ; and 
knowing of his own knowledge the points of the dispute, would 
as soon have expected to see His Excellency walking on his 
head as waging war about the particular piece of land in 
question.*' I have already noticed the fact that there were per- 
sons at Auckland quite competent and willing to advise the 
Governor, but that he purposely withheld from them all know- 
ledge of the coiip-de-main he was contemplating. It further 
appears from his own words that he valued private communica- 
tions on this subject very lightly : he says — " Private letters 
are full of surmises and alarms, and talk of a war of races ; 
but I do not put faith in them." (Disp. Feb. 27, 1860.) The 
following points may now be considered established :— 

1. That I had no wish to withhold W. King's letters. 

2. That W. King's letters contained no claim to Waitara that 

was not more strongly expressed in his letter to the 
Governor of April, 1859. 

3. That in the opinion of the Native Minister the letters of 

W. King " fortified the case of the Government against 
him." 

4. That I had no reason whatever for supposing that any 

information I could have given on the Waitara question 
could have been of use. 
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5. That the Governor declined to ask advice from competent 

perBons in immediate communication irith himselfl 

6. That he treated the private advice given him with con- 

tempt. 

7. That Ms possesEdon of the letters did not induce the Gover- 

nor to alter his conduct towards W. King, though the 
letters were withheld by no fanlt of the latter. 

8. That the admission, that though W. King's letter to the 

Governor in Aprils 1859, had been disregarded, one for- 
warded through me would have been attended to, is 
derogatory to the Government. 

9. That the attempt to throw blame on me was only to draw 

ofif attention from the Governor's illegal and unjoBtifiable 
proceedings, and to weaken the force of my censure of 
these. 



NOTES BY SIR WILLIAM MARTIN. 

The Debates in the House of Representatives, in August, 
1660, made'it notorious throughout the country, that there was 
a great difference of opinion amongst the Colonists themselves, 
as to the proceedings of the Government. I believe that noto- 
riety to have had a most wholesome effect in checking the spread 
of the war. The Natives were thereby encouraged to believe 
that what was done at the Waitara was not the doing of the 
Pakeba as a race, and would not be approved by the Queen. 

There can be no clear understanding of the present state of 
affairs, unless we distinguish between two things which are 
confounded in ofBcial papers, the British Government, and the 
Colonial Government. Even yet the great mass of the Native 
population is disposed to trust to the justice of the British Go- 
vernment, but I fear there are few who are disposed to trust to 
the justice of the present Colonial Government. 

Every one knows with how much caution it is necessary to 
regard statements made after the fact by persons crtiifiprned in 
justifying what has been done. The stiitementa her 
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Mr. McLean, are no exception to the general rule. I do not wish 
to examine them narrowly. I only ask that the strong asser- 
tions here made be compared with the evidence set forth in my 
text. Beyond this, I confine myself to three particular points. 
1st, Mr. McLean here justifies the proceedings of Mr. Parris 
in the most unqualified language, in the face of the fact that 
Mr. Parris had not obeyed the express injunctions of Mr. Mc- 
Lean himself, which required him to visit the absentee claimants 
personally : 2nd, the numerous and frivolous claims made by 
persons who seek to share in the purchase money — which claims 
are themselves the product and effect of the secret system of 
land purchasing — are urged as reasons against the employment 
of that open and legitimate mode of inquiry, which would pre- 
vent or destroy them : 3rd, the grave doubts affecting the trans- 
action at Queen Charlotte's Sound are passed over without 
notice. 

Here, on the subject of the " Investigation,^^ the same course 
is taken by Mr. Richmond as before, with reference to the 
'^ points in dispute." Scraps and fragments of doubtful asser- 
tions, and unsifted evidence are produced by Mr. Richmond, 
and we are asked to accept them as a substitute for that proper 
inquiry which was demanded by every consideration of justice 
and expediency. Unproved allegations and uncertain inferences 
cannot be allowed to take its place. The defect of inquiry can 
only be supplied by a proper inquiry hereafter. The web, which 
Mr. Richmond has woven, is too weak to bear the weight of a 
civil war. One passage only I think it necessary to notice : It 
is as follows (Par. 82) ; " Where unrepresented claimants are 
known, or believed, to exist, the Government makes inquiry on 
the spot ; as was done in the present case at Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, and at Wellington. But where (as in the case of the 
Waikanae Natives) there is no reason to believe in the exist- 
ence of valid claims, no local investigation is instituted. The 
Waikanae claimants (for whom the Rev. Riwai te Ahu acts as 
Secretary) ought to have come forward. They admit that they 
were aware of the negociation at the time when the first instal- 
ment was paid in November, 1S59.'' On the contrary, there 
was very good reason to believe in the existence of valid claims 
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at Waikanae. It was notorious that people closely connected 
with the Waitara were still at Waikanae. At a distance of 200 
miles^ they received no notice at all from the Commissioner of 
his proceedings. They hear of them for the first time^ when the 
inquiry was concluded^ and the first instalment paid. This mode 
of dealing with absent owners is now justified : a Native Minister 
regards it as sufficient. If this be sufficient, what can be in- 
sufficient ? Do we shew our superiority and our civilization by 
this contemptuous disregard of common justice ? 

I have asserted that the persons invited to the Kohimarama 
Conference were, with few exceptions, such as were known to be 
firiendly to the Government. When Mr. Dillon Bell urged in 
the House of Representatives (August 17> I860), the necessity 
of carefiilly considering the nature and constitution of the Con- 
ference proposed for 1861^ he said that the Conference just held 
could not be regarded as of a representative character, for only 
those chiefs had been invited who were known to be friendly. 
No member questioned that statement. Mr. Richmond said it 
would be the object of the Government to give to the next 
Conference as much of a representative character as possible. 
Though I cite Mr. Bell as asserting the same thing, my know- 
ledge of the fact is derived from independent sources. 

Here is the main proposition on which Mr. Richmond relies : 
'^ In law, as well as in fact, their territorial rights and obliga- 
tions are not subject to the interpretation of our Courts. These 
stand upon treaty, of which the Crown itself is rightfully the 
sole interpreter.'' The practical consequence is drawn in Par. 
121 : " If the Governor had jurisdiction, he was justified in 
asserting it in the only practicable mode, viz. by force ; in other 
words^ the Governor being of rig fit sole judge of questions respect- 
ing Native Territorial rights, was justified in enforcing his 
jurisdiction in the only practicable mode, viz. by military occupa- 
tion.'^ 

I have argued that the people of the Waitara, being subjects 
of the Crown, have not been dealt with as subjects of the 
Crown. Mr. Richmond answers by saying, they are not sub- 
jects of the Crown : they have had all they are entitled to. 

The fallacy of Mr. Richmond's argument is obv 
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in the ordinary sense is a compact between two independent 
nations^ independent before the Treaty was made, and indepen- 
dent after it was made. Such a Treaty is not within the juris- 
diction of the Courts of either nation. For an independent 
nation cannot be bound by the decision of the Courts of another 
nation. Disputes therefore between independent nations^ res- 
pecting the meaning of a Treaty, must be decided by force or 
arbitration. Of late even Sovereign powers have inclined to the 
latter mode. But the Treaty of Waitangi is of a different kind. 
The parties thereto were independent before, but not afker. 
It is an express article of the Treaty that one party shall thereby 
become subject to the other; that the Maories shall become 
subject to the Queen, and shall receive the protection due to 
subjects. ^' Her Majesty the Queen of England extends to the 
Natives of New Zealand Her Royal protection, and imparts to 
them all the rights and privileges of British subjects J* 

It may not be easy to find an exact counterpart to the Treaty 
of Waitangi ; but there is a considerable analogy between it and 
the Charters and other instruments, by which Princes at various 
times have granted rights and franchises to their people. Whether 
the rights of the subject have been, as in Europe for the most 
part, doled out by Charters wrung from unwilling hands, or 
given freely and at once, as in this case, makes no difference as 
to the nature and effect of the compact ; the only difference is 
one of degree, and not of kind. Now in such cases it has not 
been left to the Charter : but the franchises of the people have 
been expounded and maintained by tribunals independent of 
the Prince. 

It is not meant that the whole complex body of English law 
was at once to be applied to the natives ; but it is meant, that 
the plain and fundamental principles of English law became ap- 
plicable at once : that the natives became at once entitled to the 
essential rights of British subjects. Amongst those rights 
surely are the following : — that life shall not be taken without 
a fair trial ; that land shall not be taken without a fair trial. 
'' The rights and privileges of British subjects " must mean at 
any rate the opposite to despotism. The proceedings of the 
Government at Waitara were pure despotism. Mr. Richmond 
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has entirely overlooked the consequences of his theory : namely^ 
that if the Treaty of Waitangi be (as his argument assumes it 
to be) a Treaty in the ordinary sense, then the right of interpre- 
ting and enforcing the Treaty must belongs not to one party^ 
but to both equally ; that the natives are at liberty to resort to 
force in support of their view^ as much as the Governor in sup- 
port of his ; and that they cannot be charged with rebellion if 
they do so. 

However little the theoretical value of Mr. Richmond's doc- 
trine may be, it is a significant and remarkable fact that such a 
doctrine is put forth. It is remarkable as bearing on the posi- 
tion, which I have maintained, that the natives at the Waitani, 
being British subjects, have not been treated as British subjects. 
Had it been possible to shew that they have been treated as Bri- 
tish subjects, Mr. Richmond would hardly have had recourse to a 
doctrine which denies them to be British subjects at all, which 
repudiates the assurances given by word and deed in a vast 
variety of ways during twenty years, and which puts the natives 
in the same position in which they would have stood had the 
Treaty never been made. It should be noticed also, what that 
is which 13 now clothed with the name and dignity of " the 
Crown.'^ ^' The Crown itself (says Mr. Richmond) is the sole 
interpreter of the Treaty/' (Par. 98.) It might be inferred then 
to be the duty of the Governor to provide for the Crown the 
means of interpreting, to ascertain all the facts, to submit them 
to the Home Government, and to act upon their decision. But 
Mr. Richmond requires nothing of the kind. In Par. 121 he 
applies the general principle to the particular case of the Wai- 
tara, and attempts thereby to justify the proceedings of the 
Government in this particular question. This enables us to 
understand what Mr. Richmond means, when he says that the 
Crown is the sole interpreter of the treaty. The Crown then, 
in Mr. Richmond's sense, does not mean the Queen or the Go- 
vernment of England. They had never authorized, they did not 
understand, they had no means of understanding, what the Co- 
lonial Government was doing at the Waitara. That which Mr. 
Richmond calls by the name of " the Crown,'* is, in fact, the 
Governor of the Colouy, acting in a matter vitally concerning 
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the interests of the Natives and the honour of the Crown, with- 
out any special authority or instruction from the Crown, with 
the concurrence, and on the advice of persons who represent 
neither the Natives nor the Crown. Let us reduce the general 
proposition a little further. The Governor, judging in this par- 
ticular case, is simply and in fact Mr. Farris. The largeness of 
the general proposition narrows itself down practically to these 
dimensions. The majesty of the Royal word and the largeness 
of the national undertaking issue in the decision of an Assistant 
Land Purchase Commissioner. 

In May, 1857, the present Ministers recorded their opinion on 
the policy to be pursued in native matters : they said, '^ As to 
the ultimate end to which the British Government in these 
islands is bound to shape its native policy, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion. Successive Governors have promised, in 
the name of the British Crown, that the Colonists and the 
Maories should form but one people, under one equal law, and 
no effort must be spared to redeem this pledge.^' (T. Q. p. 100.) 
In December, 1860, a theory is boldly put forward by one of 
those ministers, which, if England were capable of adopting it, 
would render the fulfilment of those promises absolutely and for 
ever impossible ; a theory according to which the native popu- 
lation must submit to be aliens on their own soil ; to bear the 
pressure of our dominion, but not to receive the protection of the 
law or the privileges of English subjects. Thus, while profes- 
sing to aim at raising and preserving this race, and bringing 
them into a peaceful union with ourselves, we uphold and pre- 
scribe a course of action which must provoke them to the most 
determined resistance to our authority, and can only end in the 
failure of our undertaking, in discredit to ourselves, and in ruin 
to them. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
ON PKOPESSOR BROWNE'S PAMPHLET, &c. 

Professor Browne speaks of the war aa "at first unboundedly 
popular." At first nobody knew anything about the cause of the 
war : the now " acknowledged lies " were believed to be facts. 
But Mr. Fitzherbert, one of the most eloquent and courageous 
members of the House of Representatives, explained what the 
popularity of the war meant. He said, " What we mean by war 
is a good market for onr fat oxen and fat aheep — plenty of com- 
miBsariat expenditure." Such a war, so long as it does not come 
too close, is very likely to be popular. What would be the state 
of Europe now if nations could go to war, not only without in- 
curring expenditure, but actually derive pecuniary profit from 
it. It is not many years ago that Mr. Gladstone pointed out 
that a great check on war would be to increase taxation iustead 
of raising loans, that the immediate pressure might restrain war- 
like feelings. What would he have said to a 'paying' war. 
But as a matter of fact it is a libel on the settlers to say that 
war with the Maories is or was popular. The Govemor'a Min- 
isters would have exhibited a sorry figure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if the question of deciding on the merits of the war 
had been left to the members of the Northern Island— the only 
persons who knew any thing about it. I myself heard Mr. Moor- 
house, the Superintendent of Canterbury, in his speech describe 
the debate on the war as " a debate whoUy uninteresting to him 
as a member for Canterbury." 

The following is one of the strangest and most instructive 
parts of this controversy. Archdeacon Hadfield writes to the 
Duke of Newcastle : " With regard to Teira's right to sell, 
which is BO positively asserted, and on the supposed validity of 
which a war has been commenced at Taranaki, can I expect to 
be believed in England, when I assert, as I do unequivocally, 
that Teira's father, Tamati Rara, through whom alone the son 
could lay claim to any laud, as inherited by him from his ances- 
tors, is still alive and opposed its alienation He refused to 

sell, and co-operated with W. King up to the i^ctij commeii'.'emenl 
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of hostilities. I feel that nothing I could add to this fact, would 
tend to strengthen the assertion I make^ that the claim set up 
on behalf of Teira to alienate the whole block of land is alto- 
gether untenable/* Now compare with this ' unequivocal' and 
triumphant assertion not only the fact that Tamati's name is 
affixed to letters of Teira's, urging the Governor to complete the 
purchase, but also with the follo\ving uncontradicted statement 
of the Colonial Prime Minister : ' There had been rumours that 
Teira's father, Tamati Bara, was fighting on King^s side; the 
fact being that Tamati Rara had assisted to cut the boundary 
lines for the surveyor of the very block in dispute. Tamati 
Bara's only objection to the proceedings of the Government 
was, that they had not at once given him a gun to enable him 
to fight on the Government side. They had received letters 
from him, not declaring that the lands should not be sold, not 
desiring that the survey should be stopped, or the military 
occupation of the land be abandoned, but asking for a gun to 
fight for them/ '' 

This note surprises me. Professor Browne must be a very loose 
thinker if he imagines that the extract given from Mr. Stafibrd's 
speech contradicts one particle of my assertion. If indeed he 
had remembered what he had himself written at page 15 of his 
pamphlet, he would have seen that Mr. Stafford referred to a 
survey made subsequent to the military occupation of the land, 
for he there informs us that only one Maori, Henri Potaka, as- 
sisted at the one attempted before the war began. How mauy 
survey lines he may have assisted in cutting after the commence^ 
ment of hostilities, or in what other manner he may have shewn 
his zeal with a view to excuse his tardy conversion, in no way 
afiects my statement, that Teira acted against his wishes, and 
that he opposed the alienation of the land up to the very com- 
mencement of hostilities. Nor does the alleged fact that 
Tamati's name is affixed to letters of Teira's, urging the 
Governor to complete the purchase, at all invalidate my asser- 
tion. I am certain that T. Bara cannot write his name. But 
it will be seen by a reference to documents (E. no. 2, p. 3 and 4), 
that when natives do not write their own names, they afiix a 
cross. Sometimes a note is made by the writer that he is 
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authorized to write the names afGxed. I have no doubt that 
T. Eara's name was forged by his son, and affixed to the letters in 
question without his leave or consent. Perhaps Professor Browne 
will learn that a less '* triumphant ^^ tone is more becoming in 
one who writes on a subject of which he absolutely knows 
nothing.* 

I had written, " What are the loyal natives to think of a 
Governor, who, without the least provocation, singles out this 
chief, distinguished through a long course of years for his loyalty 
to Her Majesty's Government, and friendship to the English, 
for a hostile attack ?'' Professor Browne observes, "It is 
scarcely worth while to notice the perversion in this statement, 
as though the Governor had attacked King, whereas King first 
defied and then attacked the Governor/' I pass over the vague 
word " defied,^' as incapable by any kind of interpretation of 
being forced into a ^ casus belli/ But the assertion that W. 
King attacked the Governor is so gross — so reckless— so abso- 
lutely destitute of a particle of evidence to support it, that I am 
unable to conceive how Professor Browne could have been 
guilty of it. He does indeed refer in a note to some rhetorical 
language of Mr. Dillon Bell's : but, in the first place, Mr. Bell is 
no authority on this subject ; and even if he were, his assertion 
does not bear out Professor Browne's assertion : He does not 
say that W. King '^ attacked the Governor." Mr. Bell says 
that W. King " made war on the Governor, by erecting armed 
pas, by performing war dances, by refusing the safe conduct, 
and rejecting the merciful summons that was sent him." Which 
of these particulars was intended to be considered as the " at- 
tack on the Governor," I am unable to surmise. There is no 
such thing as an armed pa in New Zealand. The pas alluded 
to by Mr. Bell were indefensible, and were evacuated within a 
few hours after troops were moved on to the land, and without 
a shot being fired. I cannot conceive that a so-called war- 
dance, or the refusal of a safe conduct, or a merciful summons, 
can either in law or common sense be considered as an attack 
upon the Governor. And this loose, foolish language of Mr. 

* Soc Ai)pendix G. 
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BelPs, is tlie only ground Professor Browne seems to have for 
his charge of ^ perversion' brought against me. There can be no 
room for doubt how the war began. A proclamation of martial 
law was made on the 25th of January. An attempt to survey 
the land was made on the 20th of February, and was resisted, 
but " no violence was offered.'' (Governor's Dispatch, Feb. 27, 
1860.) On the 22nd of February, martial law was proclaimed. 
On the 1st of March, W. King was requested to come and meet 
the Oovemor, but refused. On the 5th of the same month, the 
military took possession of the disputed land, and W. King's 
pas and houses were burnt. On the 13th and 14th the land 
was surveyed : on the night of the 15th a pa was built on it: 
on the 17th the pa was cannonaded. 

It is to be observed that the official Maori version of the 
Proclamation of Martial Law was a declaration of war on all 
the natives of the Province of Taranaki, including even the 
Ngatiruanui. Upon this Professor Browne remarks — " It has 
been replied, that, whatever effect it may have had on other 
natives. King was too well informed for it to have so affected 
him. He had, on a former occasion, been living in a district 
where martial law was proclaimed, and fully understood its 
meaning." (P. 16.) It is remarkable what different conclusions 
are drawn from the same facts, according to people's prejudices. 
The inference I should have drawn would have been, that as 
W. King perceived a wide difference in the wording of this 
proclamation, from that of the former one with which he had 
been acquainted, he concluded that something different was 
intended by it. 

Professor Browne says, "As to the so-called coup-de-mairif is 
it strange in any coimtry that, when a mob resists and overawes 
the civil authority, the executive should call in the aid of the 
military ? Could any one suppose that the Governor would 
yield as soon as the police was overpowered ?" As I have already 
shewn. Professor Browne knows nothing at all about the subject 
on which he has presumed to write. No mob resisted the civil 
authority. A trespass was rightfully and lawfully resisted with- 
out violence — as is acknowledged by the Governor — by men on 
their own land. There was no civil authority resisted : no 
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coup-de-main was agreed upon nearly n month before the lawful 
interruption of the illegal trespass authorised hj the Goyemor. 

lY. It is necessary to notice an exception which has been 
taken to my explanation of W. King's reported saying that the 
land belong to Teira and his party. I attributed the apparent 
difBculty to a misunderstanding of W, King's language. My 
reason for this was that, as it was notorious that be had land 
within the block, which the Goremment has since admitted, and 
that I knew that his son had land within it, which I bad myself 
seen, and of which W. King could not possibly have been igno- 
rant, such a construction of his language as would not only 
make him tell a deliberate lie, but tell one for the sake of in- 
juring himself and his son was inadmissible. Professor Browne 
says — " No doubt Maori language, like Maori ideas of property, 
is vague and indefinite." There is no more vagueness in Maori 
than in any other language to those who understand it. My 
difficulty has arisen not from any obscurity about the Maori, 
but from its absence. If W. King's Maori words had been re- 
ported, there could have been no difficulty in knowing what he 
meant. The inaccurate translations officially given of the Pro- 
clamation of Martial Law, of Wi Tako's letter, and of Inia's 
letter, have destroyed my faith in official translations. The con- 
versation alluded to, as reported by Mr. Parris, 1 consider abso- 
lutely worthless. It is simply absurd to ground upon the doubt- 
ful version of an alleged conversation the assertion that " W. 
King made no proprietary claim." What astonishes me is that 
Englishmen should have such "vague ideas of property," as to 
think that it may be confiscated on snch vague assertions. 

V. Professor Browne says, that " King's party was thoroughly 
organized." There is not a particle of proof advanced in sup- 
port of this. Mr. Richmond makes the same assertion : — 
" King's preparations for armed resistance, long before the 
commencement of hostilities, are undeniable. He did not need 
to accumulate warlike stores, haying always been well provided 
with arms and ammunition. But he prepared his pa in the 
bush, HO that he might be ready for liostilities "'■ 
ready, as he threateningly said to Mr. 
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mountains.' '* I beg leave to deny what Mr. Riclimond says is 
*' undeniable/' and must continue to do so until some proof is 
brought to establish his assertion. W. King's arms and am- 
munition became a necessity when the former officially informed 
him that he would afford no protection to life out-side the 
English boundary : they had been accumulated in order to pro- 
tect himself against the ** friendly natives^" as the murderers of 
Katatore, Ihaia and Tamati are called^ and not for hostilities 
against the Oovemment. He had not prepared a pa in the 
bush in order to be ready for hostilities. On turning to Mr. 
Richmond's reference to ascertain his authority for the so-called 
threatening language attributed to W. King^ I find it is his 
opponent Teira with two others. I call particular attention to 
this, as a specimen of the loose way in which Mr. Richmond 
writes on an important subject. No doubt the English reader 
would suppose that references thus made without any comment^ 
were made to evidence given on oath. But I have another 
charge to bring against Mr. Richmond ; the words ascribed to 
W. King are never used as a threat : all that they could convey 
(it is by no means an uncommon expression) is — ^ If I give up 
Waitara to you^ and all my cultivable land is thus ceded^ where 
shall I go and reside^ can I live on the mountains ? ' It is ab- 
solutely impossible to find any other construction in these 
words. Mr. Richmond's ignorance of Maori is hardly a valid 
excuse for such a perversion. 

YI. An attempt is now being made to justify the war on the 
ground that the King-movement must soon have required one. 
Nothing in the past conduct of the Government leads me at 
least to place much reliance on this assumed foresight as to a 
coming necessity. There is certainly no official document 
bearing date before the commencement of the war to indicate 
that they possessed it. But so far was the suppression of the 
King-movement from having been the object of the war, that, 
as I last year pointed out, the Government committed the ex- 
treme folly of attacking a loyal Chief, wholly disconnected from 
that movement, when it was becoming apparent to all persons 
moderately acquainted with Maori affairs, and possessing the 
least sagacity, that the movement had become too important to 
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positive proofs in existence to shew that at the time the war 
was begun the Government had no intention of extending it 
beyond the Waitara land question. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that the Governor gave positive instructions to the 
officer in command to confine his hostile operations to the dis- 
puted block of land at Waitara ; and that he cautioned him 
against any attack on Waikato natives (those more immediately 
connected with the King-party). At the time the war com- 
menced no proclamation or official notice had ever been issued 
expressing disapprobation of the movement, or caatloning 
natives against it. In the answer presented by a friendly tribe, 
Xgatinkatua, to the Governor's speech at the Conference, and 
officially published in the Maori Gazette, are these remarkable 
words : — " Hearken to us ! The fault is your own. Some time 
ago we informed you of ita commencement, and that Potatau 
was set up as King. You answered that you did not believe in 
it, and that it was mere child's play ; but that if all this island 
were to acknowledge it (the Maori King), then yon would 
believe in it. * * * Your fault is this : had you extinguished 
it (the King-movement) some time back, it would have disap- 
peared ere this." There is something very humiliating in seeing 
how vastly superior these so-called savages were in foresight to 
the British Governor. Their scarcely concealed sneer at his 
statesmanlike sagacity in saying that he would believe in it when 
he saw it is instructive. 

The war is even defended on more general ground; namely, 
that a war between the two races mnst have taken place sooner 
or later. This appeara so silly that it is not very easy to ima- 
gine the mental state in which it could have originated, and 
may perhaps be thought incredible in England. It is of about 
the same value as would be the defence of a man charged with 
committing murder, who should say — It is true I killed the 
deceased, hut in any case he must have died some day or other. 
Even this hardly equals the absurdity of the defence set up for 
an unjustifiable war, because, though it be true that every man 
will die, there is nothing whatever to |)ro\B that war must ne- 
cessarily have taken place in Netv Zealand. 
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nothing but the grossest injastice could have forced a reluctant 
people to take up arms ; eyen now^ a year after the commence- 
ment of hostilities^ yerj few have done so. A Government 
worthy of the name might have easily ascertained the causes of 
the irritating grievances of which the Maoris complained. But 
even these grievances, whatever they were, did not occasion the 
war, and might easily have been removed. A few years more 
of peace and conciliation would have resulted in such a large 
increase of the English population, and such a thorough fusion 
of the interests of the two races, as must have actually precluded 
the possibility of a war of races. War is so great an evil that 
no mere future probability of its necessity can justify it. A 
system deliberately pursued by a government with its own sub- 
jects which must necessarily lead to war, bears its own con- 
demnation on the face of it. 

YII. '^ In the assembly of Maori Chiefs, gathered from all parts 
of the island, after the principal Land-Commissioner had made a 
statement, the Chiefs debated the questions among themselves. 
At the conclusion a series of propositions were moved and se- 
conded by diflFerent Chiefs, and carried by a majority of 107 to 
3, the dissentient 3 being relations of W. King : The most im- 
portant were : — ^ That this Conference having heard explained 
the circumstances which led to the war at Taranaki, is of opinion 
that the Governor was justified in the course taken by him ; 
that W. King provoked the quarrel, and that the proceedings of 
the latter are wholly indefensible/ " (p. 1 8.) I regret to be obliged 
to contradict the writer. There was no such resolution carried 
by such a division as he asserts. The resolution was put to the 
Assembly but was not carried — no division took place on it. 
The Rev. Robert Burrows wrote to the Southern Cross (Aug. 24), 
•' It will be seen by reference to my ' memoranda ' that a ma- 
jority were in favour of Res. II. and that therefore it was carried 
— not so Res. III. which is indeed the Resolution of the series. 
Mr. Clark (a Government oflScer) allows that ^ some confusion did 
arise^ but not from opposition to the Resolution.' He does not 
deny, however, that when the meeting was called upon to ap- 
prove of that Resolution by a show of hands the majority did not 
put vp their hands, and that no better success attended a second 
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did bold up their hands in favour of it, Res. III. waa not passed 
becanse a majority did not hold up their bauds. What took 
place after the Chairman had ' declared the Conference closed,' 
I am not prepared to say." What took place after the closing 
of the Conference is now very well known. Underhand means 
were used to obtain the sigaatares of those who bad been 
members of tbe Conference to a document which embodied 
tbe objectionable resolution. Several of those who signed 
this, which they regarded as a complimentary address to 
the Oovemor, did so because they expected to receive pay- 
ment for their attendance at the Conference so soon as this 
document was signed, they having heard that £3000 had been 
voted by the General Assembly to cover the expenses of the 
members. This reason for af&sing their names to that paper 
after the Couferenee was finally closed has been asaigned 
to me by several members. It is well known that there was 
great dissatisfaction and discontent expressed when they found 
themselves disappointed, more especially as they well knew that 
the Members of the House of Representatives are paid. It is 
said that the dissentient three were W. King's relations. This 
is not true. By tracing back the pedigree five or six genera- 
tions, it may be shewn that they are connected with him ; but 
the same process will shew that they are more nearly con- 
nected with Teira, so that Professor Browne's argument will 
gain little by this. It would have been more to the purpose to 
say that they, being the only members of the Ngatiawa present 
at the Conference were the only persons in a position to give an 
opinion on the subject. One of these men, on hearing this 
objection, observed — ' Does not the Governor's brothrr see that 
the same objection may be raised against his defence of his 
brother.' The truth is the members of the Couferenee were 
hastily got together at a time and under circumstances when the 
leading chiefs could not leave their people, and consisted princi- 
pally of inferior men, many of whom were paid agents of the 
Government. I allude more especially to those from tbe sonth- 
em parts of tbe Island. 

VIII. " All this shake's one faith in tht c 
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the case^ as stated by Archdeacon Hadfield and those who side 
with him/' (P. 36.) Professor Browne seems to argne that 
there must be some uncertainty as to Maori tenure of land, be- 
cause many Maori speakers at the great Waikato Meetings as 
well as at the Auckland Conference, were unable to arrive at a 
decision as to the respective titles of W. King and Teira. He 
fails to perceive that their difficulty^ whatever it may have been, 
did not arise from any doubts as to Maori tenure, but was occa- 
sioned by the entire absence of facts on which to ground a deci- 
sion, no investigation having ever taken place. I have already 
given my opinion as to what weight should be attached to the 
opinions of the Land-Purchase Commissioner's partizans, who 
formed a majority of the Conference. But allowing that there 
may be many various opinions given as to Maori tenure, this 
fact should scarcely have been deemed conclusive against the 
'* extreme simplicity*' of my view of it. Professor Browne must 
be well aware that to ninety-nine men out of a hundred a bundle 
of facts is nothing more than a bundle of facts, but that there 
are a few men who by careful and patient analysis can arrive 
at very simple laws underlying these facts. His error is analo- 
gous to that fallen into by many persons, that because Maoris 
cannot explain the grammar of their own language (which, of 
course, no Maori can) therefore it is not reducible to any fixed 
grammatical rules, and is devoid of any clear and definite mean- 
ing. I am told that Mr. McLean difiers from me as to Maori 
tenure. He has himself denied this. (Appendix to Mr. Rich- 
mond's Mem. on Taraaaki Question.) But however that may 
be, his mind is incapable of the process I have just alluded to. 
On the other hand it may be observed that the views on this 
subject maintained by Sir W. Martin, late Chief Justice of 
New Zealand, are identical with mine. (' Taranaki Question/) 

IX. Professor Browne seems to think it is a sufficient answer to 
my statement to quote some scraps from what he calls ^' authen- 
tic documents;^' which authentic documents generally turn out 
to be extracts from Mr. Bellas reports of his own speeches, or it 
may be extracts from Mr. StaflPord's speeches, or portions of 
Mr. McLean's statements. He seems to have no suspicion 
whatever that he is overlooking the most obvious rules which 
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ing evidence. In the first place, all the persona jnst allnded to 
are paid offioers of the Qovemment. As Mr. Stafford kuom 
nothing of Maori matters, it is hardly vorth irhile to attend to 
any of his statements. Mr. Bell knows very little more than 
Mr. Stafford ; but it is always quite certain that he will take the 
Oovemment side in any dispute ; he is a pereonificatiou of red- 
tape. I pass on, therefore, to Mr. McLean. He is the head of 
the Laud-Purchase Department. He comes forward to defend 
the proceedings of his own department. What I maintain 14, 
that according to the ordinary rules for estimating the value of 
testimony, his evidence ought to be received with caution aa 
that of a witness under the influence of an undoabted bias and 
considerable pressure. Mr. Fok aays^ " He was considered aa 
merely the mouth-piece of the Qovemor to lay a one-^ed 
statem^it before the House." Mr. McLean has been convicted 
of the grossest misstatements as to (acts, some of which appear 
to have been made wilfully.* But even if he were an indepen- 
dent and trustworthy witness, he cannot justly occupy so high a 
position aa his injudicious friends would place him in. Mr. Fox 
says again — " Some of his replies, on cross-examination, exhi- 
bited a degree of ignorance on common subjects both startling 
and sng^^tive." If the truth must be told, it is, that Mr. 
McLean is an ignorant, uneducated man. He was once em- 
ployed at Waihike by Pateae Puhata, a native chief, as a goat- 
herd, where he acquired some knowledge of the Maori language, 
which, with considerable patience and tact, has made him a 
useful agent in Maori matters. 

It would be absurd to expect from him any information as to 
Maori tenure of land. As an illustration of what I mean, his 
answer to a question (49) in his examination is |nven — " What 
do you mean by Tribal right? I suppose it means the right of 
a tribe." Mr. McLean never lived among that section of the 
Ngatiawa tribe which includes W. King, Teira, &c.t I need 
oidy say that I lived many years in the midst of themj that I 
learnt from them twenty years ago their laws and customs as to 

• See Appendix. 
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tenure of land ; and that I have recently written on the ques- 
tions now engaging attention in this Colony, at great personal 
inconvenience, and with the certainty of incurring much obloquy, 
because I deemed it right to defend truth against error, and 
expose injustice and oppression. 

Professor Browne says, " Mr. McLean is represented on all 
sides as a man of singular knowledge and experience in questions 
of native title and rights. Within the last twenty years he has 
investigated the title to, and conducted the negociations for the 
sale of, fipom 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 of acres, and in no im- 
portant respect has the validity of these purchases ever been 
disputed.'^ * (p. 23). With regard to the alleged fact of these 
purchases not having been disputed, see Appendix. But the 
statement is a gross and unjustifiable exaggeration* It is well 
known that the greater part of the land referred to is in the 
Middle Island, where there are very few natives, and conse- 
quently little difficulty in eflPecting purchases. But the greater 
part of these were made by Mr. Kettle, Mr. Kemp, and others, 
Mr. McLean having had little or nothing to do with them. 

Notwithstanding the observations I have thought it necessary 
to make, it is only doing justice to Mr. McLean to say that I 
believe he never would have advised the Governor to adopt 
the course he did at Waitara, had he been consulted on the 
subject* 

• Appendix N. 
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To the Editor of tKe Southern Crott. 

Sib, — I Hhall feel obliged by your inaertitig in the columni of voor 
paper the following obserTBtions : — 

I cannot refraio from expressing my ntter utonishment at seebg in 
an Auckland paper, lent me by a neighbonr, certain itatements, made 
by the Native Secretory and the Chief Land CommiisioDer, many of 
them BerioQsly reflecting upon the reputation and loyalty of the nativea 
of Otaki and their Mie nonary. 

I conatautly read erroneous opinions pnt forth in the local jonmali 
in reference to Native matters, which have passed nnnoticed, and I do 
not think I can fairly be accused of " rushing into print;" but when I 
conuder the rarcumstauces under which those statements were made, 
by a person trho is looked upon as an authority, I feel myaelf called 
upon to offer a few remarks upon facta with most of which I was per- 
sonally acauainted, hanng reaided for eight year* is the Otaki district, 
in connection with Archdeacon HadGeld, prior to my appointment to 
this coast. 

I have no intention of accuung the Native Secretary of wilfully mis* 
leading the public, but he baa most certain!? been misinformed upon 
some of these pomts. I have often admired his great amount of pa- 
tience and perseTerance with the natives in the purchase of land, but 
that aerioua errors have been committed, cannot, I think, be fairly 

There are many points in the Native Secretary's statement which 
appear to me exceedingly incorrect, but I confine myself to the follow- 
ing, I quote his own words ; — 

" I first heard of thia League as having originated at Otaki. The 
nadfCB of that place aBsnred me that they had good advice on the 
subject, and were determined not to dispose of any more land to the 
Goremment." 

In order to show how far advice ^ven to the natives at Otaki had 
proved injurious, I will state that when the Rang^tikei country was 
offered for sale to theGovemment by tbe Ngatiapa greet excitement pre- 
vailed, and both Rangihaeata and Te Hauperaha (whose rage at the 
time waa witnessed by the Commissioner) were determined to prevent 
the sale. The former of these bad previoualy burnt down a raupo 
house which was built by Te Hokeke and party, on tbe sonth ode of 
the river, for Dr. Best, to who' ii , ■. i -A ^-ngaged tolenfle thatnortion 
oftheland; and it was only tlT:ii,:ii ,hi' influence o I ->- 

lives, " acting upon good advice, ' who also asscrte 
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two chiefs, together with others, withdrew their opposition ; and their 
old enemies, whom they looked upon in the light of slaves, were al- 
lowed to sell the land and keep the whole of the payment. The Com- 
missioner himself expressed his gratification at such honourable and 
generous conduct. 

In consequence of the behaviour of the Ngatiapa, after the sale of 
the Rangitikei block, who, notwithstanding the handsome manner in 
which they had been treated, threatened to sell even the land occupied 
by some of the Ngatiraukawa, the Otaki, and Manawatu natives (prin- 
cipally Ngatiraukawa) entered into an agreement not to sell any more 
land within certain boundaries, over which they had an undoubted con- 
trol according to native custom. This agreement was, however, can- 
celled in 18i)2, in consequence of some of the natives on the Manawatu 
Hiver wishing to sell a portion of their land ; and it was arranged that 
they should be left free to do as they pleased. The ** good advice" 
which is said to have led to such serious consequences, we are no doubt 
to infer was given by Archdeacon Hadfield ; but I must remind the 
Commissioner that that gentleman was at the time in Wellington, where 
he had been almost entirely confined, nearly four years, to what was 
considered to be his death-bed. I was never aware of the natives hav- 
ing any advice in favour of such a scheme, although they were decid- 
edly recommended to give it up. 

Again, the Native Secretary says: — 

" This League kept gaining ground for some years till a general 
meeting took place in the Ngatiruanui country, where the natives 
pledged themselves, not only that they should sell no more land, but 
that they would take the hfe of any one who attempted to do so." 

The meeting at Manawapou, in the Ngatiruanui district, had no con- 
nection whatever with the agreement entered into at Otaki and Manawatu, 
which had been cancelled two years before. At Manawapou it was pro- 
posed to form a Land League, which was rejected ; and it was decided 
that each tribe should be left to its own affairs. What is called the 
Land League at Waitara was entirely of a local character, and, in ac- 
cordance with this decision, having no connection whatever with the 
Ngatiruanui. Parotene Te Kopara, in advocating the League at Mana- 
wapou, produced a hatchet, which was offered to the Southern Chiefs, 
and was placed before them for their acceptance, as a pledge that they 
would unite in supporting the League. There were stated to have been 
about 500 natives present, hut not one of them received the hatchet, 
and it was returned to its owner ! 

Also — 

*' It was also resolved at this meeting of the natives that they should 
entirely repossess themselves of land already alienated by them, and 
drive the European settlers into the sea." 

This most startling assertion is positively contradicted by one of the 
principal Chiefs, who was present ; the only one who has since been 
within my reach. I never heard such an idea breathed before. Having 
seen a number of the natives on their return from the meeting, I feel 



convinced that sadi • acbeme would moat cerUinljr bare come to mT 
cRn had it ever been eatertained. If sncb a resolution had been paaied, 
vhj waa it not acted upon? Nearly seven years have elapaed without 
the least interference with the Europeans. 

Further— 

" The subsequent murders, involving the deaths of Bawiri and Kata- 
tore, and various others that have taken place at Taramki, have been 
the resalt of the League and the confederacy of Manawapou : and there 
is very little doubt that the settlement at Tarsnaki has been, unce the 
formation of this Land League, in a very perilous position. It has 
been stated that this has arisen in some meaaure from the defective 
system of acqairiog land." 

My opinion upon these matters differs widely from that of the Com- 
missioner. 1 have no hesitation in saying that the evili here spoken of 
have, to a very great extent, arisen from injudicious purchase, or at- 
tempts to purchase, of disputed lands. One of Rawiri waiana's own re- 
latiTes told me that he could not justify bis conduct ; that Katatore had 
used every means in his power to prevent the sale of the land in ques- 
tion, to which he had an undoubted right ; and that he repeatedlv re- 
monstrated and protested, both to the white man and to the Siaori, 
without effect, and that he was driven to take up arms in defence of his 
property ! An unhappy position for a British subject to be placed in. 

Again be says — 

" The venerable gentleman wbo was examined previona to myself baa 
endeavoured to convey an impression that land purchaaea at the South 
have produced dissatisfaction." 

There can be no doubt as to the land purchases having of late canaed 
very great dissatisfaction at the South. The " tikanga hou," or new 
policy of the Government— purchasing lands from individuals without 
the sanction of the rest of the tribe, has mitch perplexed tbe natives of 
this district. I have repeatedly met with the assertion (in spite of all 
that could be said to the contrary) that the Government were trying to 
provoke a quarrel with tbem, in order that they might have some pre- 
text for depriviDg them of their lands ; and when they heard of the 
disturbance of Taranaki they considered that their predictions were 
being fulfilled. They see a wide difference between (he repeated assn- 
rance of the Commissioner in former years, ratified by tbe pledge given 
them by the Oovernor, during his last visit to Napier — that no land 
would be porcbaaed excepting from those tribes who were free to sell — 
and the way in which it baa latterly been acted up to ; and aay that tbe 
OoTemment have broken faith witn them. They are now kept quiet 
under the assurance that no act of injustice can be intended by the 
Home Government, and that existing errora will in time be rectified. 

He continues — 

" The pnrchasea to which be probably refers, those at Rangitikei 
and the Middle Island, were carefully condncted : I nm oreoared 
to uphold the purchases between Otaki and Wbinr t 

aoqniied from the true and rightful owners." 
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Most of the old purchases made in the Wellington and Ahuriri Pro- 
Tinces, I am willing to support ; they do great credit to the Commis- 
sioner ; and it is much to he lamented that a system which gave such 
universal satisfaction was ever deviated from. 

Further — 

" It was perhaps the misfortune of some of these owners that they 
did not helong to the same denomination as the Venerable Archdeacon, 
and this in a great measure (at least it appears so to me) forms, in his 
estimation, a barrier to their claims.*' 

The insinuation that Archdeacon Hadfield could lower himself to do 
or say anything to the prejudice of persons of a different denomination 
to his own, I should have considered beneath the Native Secretary. I 
do not admit that any of the tribes alluded to are entirely Wesleyans, 
although they are in some cases intermixed with our people ; and with 
them we were always on most friendly terms. 

I lastly quote as follows : — 

'' Reference has been made to land being at one time bought from the 
conquered^ and at another from the conquerors." 

Taking this quotation with the next preceding, I am at a loss to 
know what the Commissioner means. Does he complain of the con- 
quered Ngatiapa, among whom there are many Wesleyans, being allowed 
to keep the whole of the purchase money for Rangitikei, besides having 
an interest in the land retained by the Ngatiraukawa ? Or does he sup- 
pose that it is denominational prejudice which induces the Archdeacon 
to sympathise with the conquered Ngatiruia of Te Honere, Pelorus 
River (part of whom were Wesleyans), because they were not consulted 
in the sale of their land ; they, in his opinion, holding a similar posi- 
tion in the Middle Island to that of the Ngatiapa in the Northern (Te 
Rauparaha and Rangihaeata, with their people, being conquerors in 
both places) ; the only difference was that the Otaki natives had no in- 
terest in the latter case? The Ngatiruia did, however, I am informed, 
receive some trifling compensation from the Commissioner, after a fruit- 
less attempt to retain possession. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that during the eight years I was in 
immediate connection with the Archdeacon — sometimes acting for, 
sometimes with him, I never once, that I can recollect, heard of his 
attempting to dissuade any Maori from selling land, although he did 
remonstrate with the purchaser when the transaction was likely to lead 
to a disturbance. This appears most unfairly to have been interpreted 
into an opposition on his part to the sale of land. 

Yours, Ac, 

Samuel Williams. 

Te Auti, Hawke's Bay, September 7th, 1860. 
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NBW ZIALIKD BPICTATOR, SOT. 3. 

To the Edilor of the Ne» Eealand Spectator. 

Otaki, Oot SO. 
Sib, — Will yon allow me to offer a few commentB on ■ p>H>ge 
occarrinc ia Mr. M'Leao's erideoce ffnn in the Houk of RepreKnta- 
tires. It ia thia^ — " I believe that most of the difficulties and oppOBition 
which has been met with in parsuing this parchase have onginated 
entirely with the aitti-land-telling-leagtte. 2%w league I first heard of 
as haftug commenced at Otaki. The nitives of that place assured me 
that they had Tery good adiice on the Bnhject, and that they had 
resolTed not to dispose of any moie land to the GoTemment. TTtit 
league kept niDi°g gronnd for some years, until a general meeting took 
place in the Ngatimanui country, where the oativea pledged themBelves 
not only to sell no more land, but to take the life of any one who should 
attempt to do bo. This meeting took place about scTea yean ago. It 
was also resolved at this meeting Of natives that they should eaUrely 
repossess ihemseWes of lands already alienated by them, and drire 
the European settlera into the sea. The subsequent murders, in- 
Tolving the deaths of Rawiri, Kstatore, and others that have taken 
place at Taranaki, have been the result of that league and the confede- 
racy at Mauawapou, and there is very little doubt that the settlementof 
New Plymouth, since the formation of this land league, has been in a 
very perilous position." In reference to this language used by Mr. 
M'Lean, the Rev. Samuel Williams, who perhaps is as competent as 
any one to give an opinion on this subiect, thus writes in a letter 
addressed to the Southern Croii, and repnolished by you, Sir, in your 
issue of October 6th: — "I cannot refrain from expreasing my utter 
astonishment at seeing certain statements msde by the Native Secretary 
— statements made by one who is looked upon as an authority." He 
may well express astonishmeut at such statements made by one who is 
not only looked upon as an authority, but who is actually the governing 
head of the Native Department, whoever may be its ostensible one. 
The remarks contained in Mr. Williama' letter in reference to Mr. 
M'Lean's assertions are so clear and definite, and so thoroughly refute 
them, that it seems superfluous to add anything to tbem. But there 
are some points raised by Mr. M'Leaa that compel me to offer a finr 
farther comments on hia allegations. 

Mr. M'Lean asserts that most of the difficulties and opposition whidi 
have been met with in purchasing Waitara originated entirely with the 
A nti-Land-Selling- League. It is unfortunate that Mr. M'Lean did not 
afford more information about this league, to which such powerAil 
influence is attributed, lie says, indeed, that he firat heard of tbia 
league as having commenced at Otaki. He avoids commiitiog himself 
by saying positively that it did originate at Otaki. But, assDmioD' thitt 
he meant Uils to be inferred fium hia language (if )»■ i'^'^ ' 
the object for which it was advanced, nameh 
the movement), I must treat ttit iosinunlii 
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tion of a fact. Still he makes no attempt to trace it in its development 
from this its assumed cradle. He, however, goes on immediately to 
say, that this league kept gaining ground for some years, until at a 
general meeting it attained what certainly looks hke considerable 
maturity at Manawapou ; and that the resolutions adopted by the meet- 
ing were — "not to sell any more land " — "to take the life of any one 
who should attempt to do so " — ** to repossess lands already alienated " 
— **to drive the European settlers into the sea.'* He very coolly adds 
— " This meeting took place about seven years ago." Now a few 
questions naturally suggesting themselves in reference to this league, 
which openly resolved on taking such serious steps as those just 
enumerated, are — Where are all the Chief Commissioner's reports about 
this league ? What course did the Government, when Mr. McLean 
reported to it the existence of this league, and the resolutions agreed 
upon at the meeting in question, adopt ? What steps did Governor 
Wynyard, and subsequently Governor Browne, take in reference to it ? 
What measures, during these seven years, since it attained the alarming 
maturity which it is said to have reached at the Manawapou meeting, 
have been introduced into the General Assembly, in order to check, if 
not to crush it ? Were Sir George Grey's regulations for preventing 
the sale of fire-arms and ammunition made more stringent with a view 
of averting or lessening the threatened danger ? Was the British 
Government distinctly informed of all these particulars before it 
guaranteed the loan for the purchase of native lands ? — and, before the 
o8th Regiment was withdrawn ? And, lastly, was any investigation 
recommended by the Chief Commissioner for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the causes which led to the formation of this league ? Such, I say, 
are some of the inquiries which might be expected. But to leave 
such inquiries, which I very much fear would receive no satisfactory 
replies, I feel more inclined to ask — Does any one believe that such a 
league ever existed ? Did the Chief Commissioner, when he made the 
statements as to the existence of this league and the resolutions adopted 
by it, believe them — believe that there was a word of truth in them ? 
If he did, then all I can say is, that he is fairly entitled, like his native 
acquaintance just before alluded to in his evidence, to claim connection 
with Sawea o te Marama (the Man in the Moon). 

What I now assert, and until proof is adduced to the contrary by 
those who can show where this imaginary league exists, must continue 
to assert, is, that there is no such league, and that there never has been 
any such league ; that the whole story is an invention, a fabrication, an 
imposition ; that it either is a fiction, or the Government is chargeable 
with gross negligence for never having taken steps to put down a con- 
spiracy having objects so clearly avowed and so dangerous as Mr. 
M'Leau states them to have been seven years ago. But I am quite sure 
that no proof can be adduced to the contrary. It may be suggested 
that I am ignorant of the subject. But, until the questions I have 
asked above are satisfactorily answered, there is such a primd facie 
appearance of incredibility about it, that the charge of ignorance is 
hardly worth refuting. But Mr. M*Leanis debarred from making such 
an objection, because he has stated his belief that the league com- 
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meneed at Otaki, in which case no one would be more likely than Mr. 
Williams and myself to have some knowledge of this league ; but we 
both assert it to be a fiction. 

The Native .Minister made use of language in the House very similar 
to that used by Mr. M'Lean, And during the whole of the debates on 
the origin of ^e Waitara hostilities, it was really amusing to notice how 
every speaker on the Ministerial side of the House, when all areuraenta 
in defence of either the justice or necessity of the war seemed to fail, 
immediately bad recourse to the land-league. William King was called 
a land-leaguer (I think Mr. Richmond invented the term), and thii 
invariably produced a " Hear, hear." This was considered an unanswer- 
able argument, on the principle, I ^Tesame,<ii omneiqnotwm pro terrijiea. 
This imaginary league did more service on the Government side of the 
House than all the other fictions invented for the occasion put together, 
such as Teira's chieftainship — William King's armed resistance to the 
survey — or bis refusal to meet the Governor before war was officially 
declared. The general ignorance displayed on rbe subject by the 
Native Minister and his supporters may account for, though it does not 
justify, the nse made of this bugbear. But Mr. M'Lean cannot be 
excused in the same way. I must repeat, that the language contained 
in the passage cited above from his statement deliberately made before 
the Committee of the House, is the most barefaced and shameless fabri- 
cation that I ever knew to be officially made. 

I shall probably be asked whether there was not such a land-league 
at Otaki many years ago, and whether this league did not keep gaining 
ground for some years until a general meeting took place in the 
Ngatiruanui country seven years ago. The answer has been given by 
Mr. Williams: "The Otaki and Manawatu natives (principally Ngati- 
raukawe) entered into an agreement not to sell any more land within 
certain boundaries, over whicli they had an undoubted control according 
to native custom. This agreement was, however, cancelled in 1852." 
It would simply be an absurd and unwarrantable abuse of language to 
call this local agreement made for the prevention of the further sale of 
land — until some internal differences and disputes had been adjusted, a 
league. But this agreement, made for a temporary purpose, and which 
terminated in IBb'i, is the only agreement of the kind that has ever 
existed here. To assert, therefore, as Mr. M'Lean does, that this local, 
temporary agreement, which he calU a league, and which actually 
ceased in IK5'^, " kept gaining ground for some years until a general 
meeting took place in the Ngatiruanui coantry," where the murderous 
resolutions already referred to are said to have been agreed upon, and 
that it ultimately developed itself iu nn an ti-lanJ-se! ling-league which 
occasioned most of the difficulties and opposition which were encountered 
in the attempted purchase of Waitara, is to state what is absolutely 
false. Mr. Williams confirms my statement; he says — "The meeting 
at Manawapou, in the Ngatiruanui districl, IirJ no connection wlialever 
with the agreement entered into at Otaki and Manawatu, which had 
been cancelled two years before.'' 

I have already denied that any ^':i'li ie^uhiii<i'<' 
by Mr. M'Leau were adapted at the .\iauaivi" 
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made at that meeting to set up a land-league utterly failed ; and failed, 
let it be obserred, through the advice of the few natives who attended 
from Otaki and its neighbourhood. The decision arrived at was that 
stated by Mr. Williams — "that each tribe should be left to manage its 
own affairs " — the very opposite of an anti-land-selling-league. Mr. 
Williams likewise correctly says— *' what is called the land-league at 
Waitara was entirely of a local character." It was in fact a mere tem- 
porary agreement among members of the same tribe, the actual owners 
of the one particular district, not to sell any more land. I have dis- 
tinctly stated in my evidence (42) what the cause of Rawiri Waiaua's 
death was. Until my statements made on that occasion are refuted, I 
must decline to attribute his death, and the deaths of those persons who 
shared his fate, to an imaginary cause. 

There may still be objections raised by persons little acquainted with 
this subject. It may be asked— how comes all this talk about a land- 
league if no league exists ? Is it possible there can be all this smoke 
without any fire to cause it ? A very few words will suffice to answer 
this. I believe there has been, during the last ten years, no general 
disinclination on the part of the natives to dispose of their lands. 
Purchases of several extensive districts have been made. But it will 
hardly be denied by any one competent to give an opinion on the 
subject, that very great dissatisfactiou has existed (which has during 
the last few years increased), with the mode in which transactions have 
been carried on by the land-commissioners in reference to the purchase 
of land. Quarrels have been fomented, and, as in the case of Taranaki 
when Rawiri was killed, and in the disturbances at Ahuriri, many lives 
were lost. The result has been the formation, from time to time, of 
separate and independent agreements in various tribes, for protesting 
against, and peaceably resisting, the mischievous proceedings of the 
land-commissioners. But 1 positively deny the existence of any combi- 
nation, or confederacy, or league, between any two distinct tribes. 

If I am asked why the Ngatiruanui, if no league existed, went to 
William King's assistance, I shall be prepared to answer this question 
when I am told why they came to his assistance when he was attacked 
at Waikanae in 1 839. 

In these observations, which I have found it necessary to make, I 
have abstained from all allusion to the King-movement, which noto- 
riously originated with Waikato, and with which it is admitted William 
King, prior to February, had no connection whatever. 

I consider this letter as a supplement to Mr. Williams's letter, which 
ought to be carefully read. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OcTAVius Hadfield. 



New Zealand Spectator, Oct. 10, 1860. 

Sir, — I wish to make a few remarks on s passage contained in ■ 
Deepatch of the Governor's (June 2Bth), commenting on a letter 
to the Duke of Newcastle, to which the Siihop of WelUngton'a name 
and mine were attached. It is as follows : — 

" The Bishop states that the Head of the Department did not inTCl- 
tigate the title ; but his stntement is inaccurate, as your Grace may see 
by Mr. M'Leaa's report, forwarded in my Despatch No. 63, of 27th 
June last, in which the subject is incidentally mentioned. " 

I thiuk a careful consideration of the documents published since the 
letter was written will remove all doubts as to the fact asserted — that 
Mr. M'Lean did not investigate William King's title to the disputed 
land at Waitara, and that the statement contained in the letter is not 
accurate, but that the Governor's own assertion is open to the charge 
of inaccuracy. When I signed the letter containing the allegation in 
question, I well knew what the Governor himself ought to have known 
when he contradicted it in an ofHcial despatch, that Mr. M'Lean not 
only had not investigated William King's title, hut that be had not 
even been at Taranaki for nearly twelve months before he went there 
in March last, after hostilities had commenced. I believe this fact 
cannot be refuted. Still these are times of much credulity : a kind of 
clairvoyance may be attributed to Mr, M'Lean. There are, I believe, 
people who even now suppose that the Chief Commissioner inveati* 
gated William King's claim to the disputed land at Waitara. I shall 
not be at all surprised to see, after the lapse of a few months —perhaps 
only weeks — the same assertion again made, even in official despatches, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged fact that he was actually absent 
from the Province of Taranaki during the whole period I have men- 
tioned above. 

But my knowledge of the fact, that the Chief Commissioner did not 
iuTestigaie William King's title to the land in dispute, did not rest on 
mere report or hearsay ; on the contrair, I had it on the best possible 
authority, that of Mr. M'Lean himself. On the lOth of March last 
Mr. M'Lean called on me. During the conversation that arose in 
reference to Taranaki, he told me very distinctly, that though he was 
surprised that William King had not spoken more strongly at the 
meeting that took place on the 12th March, ISaS, he had by no means 
made up his mind that Tcira's title was n valid one ; and that he had, 
in consequence of this doubt, advised the Governor and Mr. Parris to 
use very great caution if they proceeded with the negotiation. He 
added that he. had siibsequcnilv KiiuiL! sumc iiiquiiies ub to the title of 
the disputed land at Queen Clj.iiluite's Sound and at Wellington (these 
inquiries, let it be observed, \uic niude among Teira's friends and those 
favourable to the sale) ; but ihiii he had made none at W»iinrp I will 
not say that he expressed sntinise thnt no refer 
him before the important steii lakeu by ll 
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bat his language undoubtedly implied as much, when be attributed the 
absence of any such reference to him, to the probable wish of the 
Governor to avoid giving unnecessary anxiety or trouble during his 
illness. 

- I certainly considered this conclusive as to the fact stated in the letter, 
that the Chief Commissioner had not investigated William King's 
claim. Probably the Governor may attach a different meaning to the 
word "investigate" from that which it conveys to me— especially when 
used in reference to a native's title to land. But however that may be, 
in no other hypothesis can I account for his assertion, that the state- 
ment contained in his letter, namely, that Mr. M'Lean did not investi- 
gate William King's claim, is '* inaccurate.'* I was not aware that Mr. 
McLean had ever disguised his opinion on this subject. Matene Te 
Whiwhi, described by Mr. Richmond m that " influential and excellent 
chief," was taken by Mr. M'Lean in March last to Taranaki. On his 
return he told me, what he told others here, that Mr. McLean had 
expressed his regret that the Governor should have taken such a hasty 
and premature step, as the forcible ejection of William King from 
Waitara, without further investigation. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Octavius Hadweld. 



D. 

Statement respecting the Proceedings at Waitara, by Tipene Ngaruna, 

In the course of September, 1858, I arrived at Waitara. I stayed 
there during three months of 1858, and three months of 1859. Teira 
commenced the sale of Waitara. I did not see Tamati Raru joining in 
what Teira was doing. The only word of his that I observed, was to 
keep possession of the land. In the year 1859, our meeting assembled 
at Te Kuikui, concerning Teira's proceedings. Wiremu Kingi stood 
up and spoke for retaining possession of Waitara. Wiremu Patukakariki 
(Ngawaka) stood up and spoke for retaining possession of Waitara. 
Tamati Raru stood up and spoke for retaining possession of Waitara. 
In the same strain spoke the many. Teira stood up, and had no 
supporter ; he was alone. 

The second meeting was at Werohia. Wiremu Kingi stood up and 
spoke for retaining possession of Waitara. Wiremu Patukakariki 
(Ngawaka) stood up and spoke for retaining possession of Waitara. 
Tamati Raru stood up and spoke for retaining possession of Waitara ; 
and in the same strain spoke the many. Teira stood up : he had no 
supporter ; he was alone. 

The third was the great meeting at Waitoki, in the town. Teira 
stood up and spoke for disposing of Waitara. He had no supporter ; 
he was alone. Wiremu Patukakariki (Ngawaka) stood up and said : 
" Governor, Waitara shall not be yielded up to you. It tvill not he 
jood that you should take the pilloiv from under my head, because my 
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pillow is a pillow that lehngtd to my ancestors." Pnora Karewa stood 
up aud said, " Listen, G-overnor, I will not give Waitara to jou. II 
will not be good that you should dray from under me the bed-matting 
t^mg ancestors. If I were to drag the bed from under yon, you would 
be angry." Teira ga»e his parawai to the Governor as a pledge for 
the sale of Waitara. Wiremu Kingi stood up and said : " Listen, 
Governor. I will ne^er give my land at Waitara to you — never. This 
is all I have to say." 

On the occasion of our talk at Hurirapn, Teira spoke, and said that 
his lands outside the boundari/ should be given in exchange far the 
lands of the mang, which were within the block that was being sold by 
him. The many said : " Tour lands outside the boundary will not be 
an equivalent for ours, because our lands, which are within the land 
which it being sold by you, Teira, are far greater." 

When the chain was laid (upon the land), Tamati Baru did not join 
in laying down the chain, nor did he consent. 

Tip EKE NOIRUKA. 



Wiremu Kingi to the Governor. 
(Pap. E. No. 3. p. 6.) 

Wailars, SStli April, I8fi9. 

Friend, — Salutations to you. Your letter has reached me about 
Te Teira's and Te Betimana's thoughts. I will not agree to our bed- 
room, being sold (I mean Waitara here), for this bed belongs to the 
whole (yf us ; and do not you be in haste to give the money. Do you 
hearken to ray word. If you gi^e the money secretly, you will get no 
land for it. You may insist, but I will never agree to it. Do not 
suppose that this is noaaense on my part ; no, it is true, for it is an old 
word ; and now I have no new [)roposnl lo make, either as regards 
selling or anything else. All I have to say to you, Governor, is, that 
none of this land will be given to you, never, never, not til! I die. 

I have heard it said that i am to be imprisoned because of this land. 
I am very sad because of this word. Why is it ? You should 
remember that the Maories and Pakehas are living quietly upon their 
pieces of land, and therefore do not you disturb them. Do not say 
also that there is no one so bad as myself. 

There is another word to you, O Governor. The land will never, 
never be gives to you, not till death. Do not be anxious for men's 
thoughts. This is all I have to say to you. 

From your loving friend, 

WlltEUO KlNGI WuiTI. 
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F. 

To the Editor of the N'ew Zealand Spectator, 

Otaki, February 29^ 1861. 

Sib, — I shall feel obliged by your insertion in your columns of a 
letter I addressed to tbe Governor nearly five years ago. My object for 
desiring its publication is to shew that tbe opinions I bave recently ad- 
vocated are not new ones. It will be observed, that I called attention 
to the suspicious combination among the chiefs that subsequently re- 
sulted in the King-party ; — that I discouraged any attempts to raise or 
increase their influence, advising on the contrary the impartial enforce- 
ment of law ; — and that I pointed out even then what would inevitably 
be the result of the reckless proceedings of the Land Purchase Depart- 
ment. It will be observed that the letter was written in reply to one 
received from the Governor asking for my " opinion of the present state 
of feeling among the natives towards the Europeans and the Queen's 
Government." 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OcTAVius Hadfield. 

[cOPT.] 

otaki, April 18, 1856. 

Sir, — In accordance with the vrish expressed in your communication 
of the 9th March, I have the honour to offer a few remarks on the pre- 
sent state of feeling on the part of the authorities towards the Queen's 
Government and the settlers. 

I must premise the observations which I am about to make, by saying 
that I have not of late years kept myself so thoroughly informed of the 
proceedings of the natives throughout the country as I did formerly, 
and consequently that my remarks will apply more especially to those 
in this part of the country. 

1 . There is at present no hostile feeling towards either Europeans or 
the Queen's Government, as such, in this part of the country, there 
appears to be no inclination to provoke war or create a disturbance. 

2. There is, however, a certain kind of restlessness among some of 
the chiefs and leading men, which has manifested itself within the last 
three or four years by efforts to get up meetings in various places. And 
I now understand that there is a secret intention of assembling, if 
possible, most of the leading chiefs of the centre and southern parts of 
this Island, in the ensuing summer, for the purpose of raising the autho- 
rity of the chiefs. The very vagueness of the object renders the move- 
ment worthy of notice, as it implies some feeling of dissatisfaction apart 
from any special grievance. 

3. It is worthy of notice, in attempting to estimate the present feeling 
of the Native population, that there are many young men who are 
grown up in a state of ignorance, being neither under the influence of 
religion nor under subjection to law, and who would be quite ready to 
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take part in any disturbance vbich might, on the occasion of any acci- 
deut, arise ; and that a large number of natives who have been all their 
lives accustomed to take an active share in the management of the 
business of their respective tribes, and who have even been accustomed 
to deliberate and decide on such momentous subjects as the declaratioa 
of war or the establishment of peace, are now m a great measure left 
without any opportunity of employing their aciive minds. Should any 
untoward eveat unfortunately lead to war, it would be much more 
serious in its consequences thaji the former disturbances. The com- 
munication between the distant tribes has besome much more frequent 
of late years: there would be more unanimity of purpose than ever 
there was before i there would be more unity of action. 

4. The only permanent grievance is thnt connected with the purcbesa 
of land. There is no disinclination on the part of the aborieines to 
alienate their lands. Eut there will be innumerable difficulties in 
dealing with this subject until some clearly defined principle of owner- 
ship is Inid down — such a principle as shall be assented to by the natives 
as well as by the Government, and which shall form the basis of nego- 
tiations for the purchase of land. There appears to have been an entire 
absence of any mtelligible principle at to the ownership of land on the 
part of those commissioned to make purchases from the natives in 
this part of the country ; a consequence of this has been that some- 
times the claim to ownership of those in possession, at other times that 
of those who were formerly owners, but who have been either coa- 
quered or eipelled, is set up, as the Commissioners may imagine that 
the one party or the other is more disposed to sell. There is nothing 
more likely than this to lessen their respect for law, or to lead to dis- 
affection towards the Government. 

I will now offer a few suggestions on the future treatment of the 
native race by the Government: — 

1. The primary object of the Government should be to make the 
whole of the native population amenable to law. Until law is respected 
it can scarcely be said that the Government is firmly established in the 
country. If courts, presided over by discreet magistrates, to he assisted 
by native assessors, were established in various parts of the country, 
natives of all ranks would become familiarized with lav and accustomed 
to submit to it. Unless such a habit be speedily acquired, no amount 
of military force likely to be maintained in the country will ensure 
permanent tranquillity. 

2. It appears to be highly important, notwithstanding a very general 
opinion to the contrary, that the Government should do nothing towards 
estsblisbing the influence of the chiefs, but should rather endeavour to 
lessen this by every legitimate means, especially by raising the position 
of inferior men through the equal action of law. 

3. It is absolutely necessary, if the peace of the country is to be pre- 
served, that all tranaacttotis uitli h.iilwH in ri'tereiice to the purcbasc of 
land should be entered on «l(Ii tIk- tjri'itc^l. caul'"- ""il riirp And thni 
these should be entrusted \>! tlio^L' o^h- irr ■•'■"' 

perfect confidence, and who are direc''" 
Go?emment. 
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4. It would be advisable that the Government should show its good 
will towards the native race by encouraging the spread of education, by 
the employment of natives as much as possible on public works, by 
giving assistance to efforts made by themselves to advance in civilization. 

5. Great care should be taken that the military force in the country 
should not be so divided and scattered as to be rendered really ineffective 
on every point, and besides expose the Government to insult at head- 
quarters, which would greatly lower its prestige, and encourage any 
disaffected persons to insubordination or rebellion. 

In conclusion, I will merely add that I am strongly of opinion that 
Government ought by no means to relax its efforts, either to promote 
civilization or to establish law throughout the land. It may fairly be 
anticipated that the joint action of religion, law, and civilization, will 
kad these people to happiness, peace, and prosperity. 

I remain, &c. &c., 
(Signed) Octavius Hadfield. 



G. 

To the Editor of the New Zealand Sjpectator, 

Ocaki, Jan. 31, 1861. 

Sir,— At page 11 of Mr. Richmond's ** Memorandum," in reply to 
Sir W. Martin's Taranaki Question, I find the following words : — 
" Tipene's assertions about Taraati Raru (Teira's father) are ridiculous 
falsehoods. Raru has throughout been one of the principal sellers, his 
son Teira being merely the spokesman of the party. With his own 
hands he helped to cut the boundary line of the block ; he has, through- 
out the war, borne arms against King ; and his is the first signature to 
the Deed of Cession." As I made, in my published letter of May last, 
assertions somewhat similar to Tipene's, I think it as well to examine 
the value of Mr. Richmond's summary mode of disposing of them by 
calling them " ridiculous falsehoods." My own statement was, that 
Tamati Raru " refused to sell, and co-operated with "William King in 
opposing his own son up to the very commencement of hostilities." 
Tipene's assertions are, that on two occasions when the proposed sale of 
Waitara was discussed, Raru protested against his son's proceedings ; 
that on no public occasion was he ever known to speak in support of 
them ; and that when the survey was attempted, he took no part in it. 
Now let it be observed how Mr. Richmond meets these assertions. He 
begins by saying that they are ** ridiculous falsehoods." Well, this sort 
of answer — never very convincing — when coming from Mr Richmond, 
is worthless. He proceeds to say that Raru has throughout been one 
of the principal sellers ; but this is just the point to be proved by Mr. 
Richmond, not to be asserted in opposition to Tipene. The latter 
professes to have been a witness to what he relates, and to have actually 
heard what he vouches for — that Raru opposed, but never assented to 
the sale. Mr. Richmond, on the contrary, does not even profess to 
have any personal knowledge of the matter. Mr Richmond's assertion 
23 no refutation of Tipene's statements. Mr Richmond continues — 
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" Willi Ills own hands he helped to cut the boundary hne of the block." 
Now, then, it will, perhaps, be said, he must be right, for he enters into 
particulars ; he aajs RBru did it " with his own hands." It is extremely 
painful to be obliged to expose a gross attempt at deception in a person 
occupying Mr Richmond's public positioa. Will it be believed that Mr. 
Richmond is now referring to a different surrey, one made in JUarck, 
after the military occupation of Wailara ; whereas be very well koew, 
that the surrey spoken of by Tipeoe — the survey — the notoriooa surrey 
— the only one which tested the wishes of those who desired, and those 
who refused, to sell, was the one attempted on the 20th February. That 
Mr. Richmond could have bad no doubt as to which surrey was 
intended, is clear from the circumstance that Taupahi, who put bis name 
to Tipene's paper, for the purpose of corroborating this one fact of 
vhich he was cognisant, actually alludes to it as " the surrey of Parris." 
I must characterise this as a lamentable rather than a "ridiculous" false- 
hood. Mr. Richmond goes on to say — " His is the first signature to 
the Deed of Cesaon." This wiU, of course, have appeared conclusive 
to many persons. And it will now.be assumed that I can have nothing 
further to say on behalf of Tipene or myself. But, stop ; it is Mr. 
Bichniond who makes this assertion. We have already seen how 
important it is to be giiled with the facility of ignoring a month — what 
an advantage may be gained in a State Paper to be read in England, by 
confounding whnt occurred in March with what took place in February. 
The first inquiry then is— when was the Deed of Cession signed? I 
anticipate the answer, " Of course," it will be said, " before the publi- 
cation of martial law, and before the military occupation of the land 
conveyed by the Deed." I need now do no more than direct attention 
to the fact, extorted from Mr Richmond in the House of Representa- 
tives, during a debate on the 9th August, namely, that the Seed of 
Cenion ura* not executed at ike time the survey aOuded to was made, 
nor, in fact, till some time after actual hostilities had taken place. The 
statement will be found in a report of Mr. Fox's speech of that day, Mr. 
Richmond having interrupted him in order to make it. It will be 
scarcely necessary to add, that the denial by Tipene, an actual witness, 
of Raru's participation in the sale of Waitara, prior to the survey of the 
20th February, is in no degree whatever invalidated or affected by Mr. 
Richmond's false assertions to the contrary ; or that Raru's signature, 
placed at the head of those attached to the Deed of Cession, and 
obtained stter the war began, proves how necessary the Government 
perceived the sanction of his name to be, in order to give validity to the 
purchase of even that small portion of the block described by Teira in 
bis letter to the Governor as " on!i/ sufficient for three or fourtenti to 
4tand upon" but which he had profi'ssid tu cede, when it appeared 
more than probable that their ij ] _ . , . i^uld be (■m.iiIu;iIIv 

dragged to light. It will hanln b^ i;.t.,,j,i,; ....ii-^iiiry to account fur 
the motives that subsequently iiiduccd a father, when he found that, 
hostihlies having commenced and neutrality heiinf ^""'"'"■'-'- li(> "bh 
obliged to make his election, to flelcrmioe in sidiii 
sou. I am, Sir, 

YoiLr (ihril 
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New Zealand Spectator, Feb, 6, 1861. 

To the Editor oftlie New Zealand Spectator, 

Otaki, January 29, 18C1. 

Sir, — I must request your permission to notice in your columns some 
allusions to myself contained in Mr. Richmond's reply to Sir W. Martin's 
Pamphlet — The TaranaJci Question. 

At page 15 are the following words: — "Speaking of the official 
statement which the Governor had caused to he circulated immediately 
on the breaking out of hostilities the Archdep.con says : — * I deny the 
truth of all the statements. I am prepared to prove their falsity here 
[in New Zealand] where evidence can be obtained.' " I regret to be 
obliged to say that this assertion of Mr. Richmond's is absolutely false ; 
I never said what he attributes to me. Nor would it have occurred to 
me to say that I denied all the statements contained in the official 
document referred to, such, for instance, as this: — "The Governor 
has said that he will not allow land to be bought, the title to which is 
disputed." I selected four propositions from the official document, 
the truth of which I denied. The words I used were these : " It is 
stated that the land belonged to Teira and a few other persons, who 
were the real owners, and who sold it to the Government ; — that Teira's 
title to the land was * carefully investigated, and found to be good ;' — 
that William King and those who acted with him had no title to it ; — 
that * William King never pretended to deny Teira's right of property, 
but insisted on his own right to put a veto on all sales at Waitara.' I 
deny the truth of all the statements ; I am prepared to prove their 
falsity here, where evidence can be obtained." 

Mr. Richmond proceeds : — " Upon the General Assembly being 
finally summoned for despatch of business, on the 31st July last. Arch- 
deacon Hadfield came up from Wellington. The House of Representa- 
tives being made aware of the strong views which he entertained on the 
subject of the Waitara purchase, examined him at the bar of their 
House. Considering that on the 29th May he had committed himself 
to a public pledge that he was * prepared to prove the falsity of all the 
statements,' his evidence at the bar in August, when he had had so 
much time to complete his case, should have been clear, definite, and 
conclusive." Mr. Richmond seems to have a peculiar logic of his own, 
which is not likely to find much acceptance with thinkers accustomed 
to the ordinary modes of reasoning. If I understand him, his argu- 
ment is this, — that as I pledged myself in May, here, where evidence 
can be obtained, to prove that certain statements were false, therefore 
my own evidence in August ought to have been clear, definite, and 
conclusive. This sort of reasoning may be very satisfactory, and appa- 
rently is quite conclusive to Mr. Richmond ; but it puts me in mind of 
Coleridge's ridicule of similar logic: ** The watchman cries, * half-past 
three o'clock ;' therefore the great Cham of Tartary has a carbuncle on 
his nose.' " What I pledged myself to do was to prove here, where 
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evidence can be cbtHiued, that the four propositioDS extracted from the 
official docnment alluded to, were false. What I promiaed in Mav I 
was quite readv to perform in August. Whose fault waa it that 
evidence was not taken aa to the cause and origin of the war T Was 
there any reluctaace to obtain such evidence on the part of those mem- 
hers of the House whose opinions on these subjects were supposed to 
agree with mine 7 Who moved for a Committee of Inquity t It can 
hardly he needful to answer these questions, or tell Mr. Richmond that 
it was the Ministry, who, haviiig first professed to desire an inveatiga- 
tion, voted against the motion for inquiry. In the Southern Croat, 
Aug. 14, 1 see these words, "They select Archdeacon Hadfield to give 
secondary evidence, but insist on precluding him from bringing up 
those who could give direct evidence to the same effect." Mr. Rich- 
mond — the Native Minister— the Member for New Plymouth — was 
very well aware of the weakness of their cause ; and he knew that I 
could bring witnesses — witnesses, let it he remembered, some of whom 
were then in Auckland, and who are atill available when the proper 
opportunity occurs, — to expose the injustice of their proceedings. 
What object Mr. Richmond expected to obtain hy making a false asser- 
tion that was sure to be refuted, or by drawing a false inference that 
was certain to be exposed, I am unable to conjecture. £ut this much 
is clear, that a cause requiring such means for its defence must be bad 
indeed. 

It is difficalt to imagine with what object a long extract from a 
despatch of the Governor's, commenting on m^ evidence given before a 
Committee of the House of Representatives, is mtroducedby Mr. Rich- 
mond into an attempt at a reply to Sir W. Martin's pamphlet ; it 
appears to be introduced apropog of nothing. But as it has been 
brought forward, it cannot be allowed to pass without comment. Do 
the Governor and Mr. Richmond mean to insinuate that my evidence 
given on that occasion strengthened the Government side of the ques- 
tion ? Are they prepared to deny that my evidence damaged their 
cause wilh the House ? Will they deny that Mr. Stafford, afler having 
given notice of a motion approving the war policy of the Ministers, was 
subsequently obliged to modify the terms of his motion (nothing what- 
ever having occurred in the interval but Mr. M'Lean's evidence and 
mine) because he fonnd that his own supporters, after hearing that 
evidence, declined to support his original motion, and that he was 
taunted with this in the House? If so, if this was the effect produced 
on the House by the evidence, of what use can it be to detach a few 
passages from tbe body of the evidence, and represent these as incon- 
clusive J Or what can be intended by a verbal criticism (indicated by 
italics) of words that were not mine 7 My examination lasted four 
hours and a half. I was more than once cautioned by the Chairman 
that I spoke too rapidly for the reporters. About one-fourlh part of 
what I said was taken down and committed to print. I make no com- 
plaint of the general drift of the printed evidence ; I have no doubt 
that much actually uttered would havo ;l|i; r.u. I ui DrinL to Ijp mcrf. 
surplusage ; but when stress is laid on particular ' 
i must distinctly protest against the infcren 
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from tliese. I will explain what I mean. The Governor's despatch, 
as quoted by Mr. Richmond, contains the following words : — " When 
asked what proof he has of a certain native (Hamere) having a claim, 
he says, * An old man who resided at Waitara forty years, pointed out 
to me when I was at Waikanae [1 .50 miles away] portions of the land 
which belonged to William King.' " I presume that the Governor, by 
giving in italics the words *' when I was at Waikanae," intended to 
convey that I told a lie ; or, at least, that I was so ignorant of the whole 
question that I did not know where Waitara or Waikanae were situated. 
His language may have produced this effect in England. But Mr. 
Richmond cannot expect the same result here. A map of Waitara had 
been frequently alluded to in the House ; and whether I expressly re- 
ferred to it or not, while giving the answer attributed to me, I think I 
may safely say that no member of the House misunderstood me, or 
imagined for a moment that either the old man or I pretended to clair- 
voyance. I had previously stated in my evidence (19) that it was 
^^ three years since I had been on the land" in dispute at Waitara, and 
could not therefore have intended to mislead the House into believing 
that I had been there since the war began. But, notwithstanding the 
italics^ perhaps the object was to call attention to the apparent discre- 
pancy between the question and the answer, the former having reference 
to Hamere (Hamuera Ngaia), and the latter to WiUiam King. I now 
extract from the printed evidence the two questions in full, as this will 
afford me an opportunity of showing what I have already alluded to : 
I mean the absurdity of verbal criticism in a matter of this kind : — 

'^81. Has William King ever made a proprietary claim? I hear 
that he made a proprietary claim to a portion of the block. It would 
be impossible for me to say what it is, as I understand that the boun- 
daries of the block are undefined. I have heard that about sixty acres, 
on the south bank, had been left out as belonging to William King. It 
is utterly impossible for me to state, without the boundaries being de- 
fined, what portion of his claim is within the block and what without it. 
His son has a claim within the block." 

" 82. What proof have you that Hamuera Ngaia has a claim on the 
block ? I before stated that I am unable to produce all the evidence 
which I have had, but I may state to the Committee that an old man 
who resided at Waitara forty years, pointed out to me, when I was at 
Waikanae, portions of the land which belonged to William King. 
Several other natives confirmed that statement." It will be observed 
that the second question evidently has reference to the preceding 
answer. I had there spoken of having heard that sixty acres had been 
excluded from the original block, as belonging to William King, since 
the land was purchased and the war commenced, — this having been 
done, it will be observed, to non-suit William King. Having ascer- 
tained this, I referred to his son's claim, and stated that he held pro- 
perty, derived from his uncle Hamuera Ngaia, which could not have 
been excluded because it was intermixed with portions of Raru's land. 
Then it was that I was asked what proof I had that Hamuera Ngaia 
had owned land in the block, and that the answer referred to was given. 

* uo mention is made in the printed evidence of what I had said about 
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Eruera, William King's Bon, having inherited the property from his 
nncle, Hamuera Ngaia, which led to the latter name beinK mentioned. 
It is perhaps just as well that 1 have noticed this particular question, 
otherwise from the nording of the question and my ansner to it, an 
inference might be drawn that I was ignorant of the fact that U. Ngaia 
had been dead for nine years. 

The Governor' s despatch, as cited by Mr. Richmond, proceeds: — 
" When he is asked if he knows the position of the land in dispute, he 
says, ' 1 do not know the precise boundary line.' " If it wai not the 
Governor's object to deceive and mislead by giving this extract from 
my answer, and to convey the impression that I was ignorant of what I 
ought to have known, I am unable to suggest what his raetive was. 
The question, with my answer, was as follows : — " Do you know the posi- 
tion of the block, of land in dispute at Waitara? The only difficulty I 
have in anawering that question arises from my never having seen the 
official survey boundaries. It has been described aa a block of land 
containing about 6U0 acres, situated on the south hank of the Waitara; 
this land I have seen and been over ; bat I do not know the preeim 
boundaiy Une of the Oovernment. It is three years since I was on the 
land." I really see nothing in this answer to be ashamed of. Bat 
why does Mr. Richmond, of all people, cite thia passage? How was it 
possible for me to define precisely the position of a block of land, cod- 
ceming which Mr. Richmond had stated a few days before, in answer 
to Mr. Fos, that one of the boundary lines was still undefined P Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Richmond turned very pale, looked very confused, and hung 
down his head, when he made that statement ; but still I did not at the 
time suspect his veracity. £nt in the report of a speech delivered by 
Dr. Featherston at a numerously attended public meeting in Welling- 
ton in November last, I find these words:—" The Government further 
declared that for the purpose of excluding such lands, they had refrained 
from fixing the internal boundary of the block, thus admitting that 
they really did not know what lands they had bought ; and yet — will 
you believe it?— when the map was laid on the table the inland boun- 
dary was found to be cut." And now it comes to this : that I am 
sneered at by Mr. Richmond (for what else can he meant by the quota- 
tion ?) as a mere go6e moucKe, because I gave credit to a statement 
officially made by him, a minister of the Crown, in his place in the 
House of Representatives. 

A detailed explanation of all the detached scraps of my evidence col- 
lected by the Governor in his despatch, and now given to the public by 
Mr. Richmond, would be too great a tax on the patience of your 
readers ; I will make an eitrnct, and ofier a few further remarks on its 
contents. — " When asked whether he is acquainted with the details of 
the negociations for land in the New Plymouth district, he says, ' I 
could not say that 1 was acquainted with the details.' When asked of 
whom the Bell Block was bon^lic, be says, ' Principally, I believe, from 
returned slaves from Waikato ; so I have been informed." Of whom 
the Hua Block ? * I do not know.' Of whom the Tt 'I 

do not know.' When asked whether Wirera 
ment for the Bell Block, he say)>, ' I do nc 
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not.' When asked the territorial houndary of the four haptis of which 
he says Wiremu Kingi is the head, he says, * I am not acquainted with 
the boundaries. I have never professed to he acquainted with the 
boundaries,^ " What inducement could I have been supposed to have 
had for wasting my time on acquiring a knowledge of the " details^* of 
negociations for land at New Plymouth having no connection whatever 
with Waitara? Does either the Governor or Mr. Richmond intend to 
deny that the Bell Block was bought from returned slaves from 
Waikato ? At page 7 of this very ** Memorandum" I find that the 
Governor himself says of the Bell Block — " The land was bought from 
the chief Rawiri Waiaua and a part of the Puketapu ;" but does any 
one deny that Rawiri Waiaua was a returned Waikato slave? — that he 
was carried away into slavery when the Mikotahi Pa fell ? If so he 
only exposes his own ignorance. Again — what had the " Hua Block" 
or the " Taururutangi" or the " Bell Block" or " the territorial boun- 
dary^'* — not subdivisional boundaries — q{ \\\t ^^ four hapus'^ to do with 
the question at issue — whether Teira and a few others acting with him 
were the only owners of the 600 acres, which they professed to sell to 
the Government, and which everybody knew had no connection what- 
ever with the territorial boundary of the ** four hapus" ? I could 
Eroceed with the rest in the same way, and expose more fully than I 
ave yet done the miserable quibbling contained in the document under 
consideration; but what I have now said will suffice on this subject. 
For my part I am quite content to let the value of the evidence rest on, 
firstly, the fact mentioned above, that is, the effect produced on tbe 
Committee at the time it was given; and secondly on this, that with 
all the pains taken by the Governor and Mr. Richmond to invalidate 
and misrepresent my words and meaning, I do not find that the mis- 
statement of a single fact is alleged against me ; certainly none is 
proved. 

I have already directed your attention to the fallacy pervading the 
whole paragraph of the " Memorandum " on which I have been com- 
menting, namely — that because I had pledged myself to establish a 
case, if allowed to bring witnesses, I was therefore bound to establish it 
on my own. The last question and answer at the close of my examina- 
tion were — " Do you believe that if you were permitted to summon 
witnesses from the South, you could substantiate by direct evidence the 
statements you made before the Committee, where requiring direct con- 
firmation ? Yes, I think I could substantiate every one of the state- 
ments I have made relating to the Natives at Waitara. I am quite sure 
I could substantiate all of them." But this was just what the Govern- 
ment refused to permit. I was prepared to give evidence on native 
tenure of land. I was equally prepared to state the relative positions of 
William King and Teira in the tribe. I was prepared to state that Teira 
and those who acted with him were only subordinate members of their 
own sub-tribe or hapu, Patukakariki, who has all along acted with W. 
King, being its chief. These and many other points I was ready to give 
evidence upon. But I did not profess to know the boundaries of each 
claimant's property ; nor could I fairly have been expected to do so. It 
is quite possible that the best lawyer in England, well versed in every 
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work of note npoQ reel property banning even vrith Oohe upon Little- 
ion, may not be acquainted with the actual boundariea of any singlfl 
estate in the kingdom: and it is quite certain that with the clearest case, 
be would break down, if precluded from bringing up hia witnessei. 

At page 14 Mr. Richmond says — " Perhaps the most important dr- 
cumstaoce is, that the sellers have exclusively occupied the block sine* 
their return from the South in I84S, with the exception only of the site 
of King's pa. This fact of the exclusive occupation of ihe block is not 
disputed by Archdeacon Hadfield." I have before remarked that it is 
quite impossible for any ordinary mortal even to guess at Mr. Rich- 
mond's mode of reasoning. Suppose Mr. Richmond shoold have 
thought proper to assert that Waitara is in the Moon (it would be but 
little more absurd than many of his assertions), and then call this a 
fact; is it to be said, because I never disputed such an assertion, of 
which [ had oeverheard, that I admit the fact? Rut if Ur. Richmond 
means that I have ever admitted the fact asserted by him, that "the 
sellers have exclusively occupied the block since their return," I mnat 
inform him that his assertion is uotrue. Nor is it likely that I should 
have made such an admission, when my own published letter of May laat, 
cited from an official statement pubUsbed at New Plymouth on the 20th 
of March the following passage: — '' Sing's Jbllowers have, however, 
encroached with their cultivations upon ihe South side of the river: and 
these encroachment* have been, for a long time, a source of continual 
discussion." It appears, therefore, that the Government itself did not 
venture to deny what was a notorious fact, I myself had no personal 
knowledge of these recent cultivations, and therefore declined to give 
evidence upon the subject. The Goverument however must lose the 
benefit of this imaginary " most important circumstance." 

At page 16 there is a remarkable passage which 1 feel compelled to 
notice. In allusion to the Wsikanae claimants Mr. Richmond says of 
me — "Mr. Parris also privately applied to him through Archdeacon 
Govett, of New Plymouth, requesting him to use his influence to pro- 
cure the withdrawal of King's opposition. The Archdeacon replied — 
'That he would not advise natives to sell their land; that be was not 
pleased with anything the Government had done for the natives, and 
that the Government would find that a large party of the natives at 
Otaki would espouse William King's cause.' The natives of Waikaoae, 
which is close to Otaki, were therefore, it is evident, fully aware of 
what was going on, long before the commencement of hostilities, and 
ought to have come forward." I must premise the remarks I am 
going to make by saying that the passage printed in inverted commas 
in the ' Memorandum,' and purportmg to be an extract from a letter of 
mine to Archdeacon Govett, is not a verbatim extract from that letter. 
In September, 1859, my friend Archdeacon Govett, at Mr. Parris'a 
request, wrote to me in the following words : — '' I write a line to ask 
whether you would try and use your influence with "William King, to 
induce him to give up same of Aw luitd at Waitara. f" i« Ihe south 
hank of the river. There is a very strong feelinr 
on the part of the Europeans, but also of a >■ 
on account of his obstinaiicy. Te Tcira an 
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to be the rightful owners of the main part of the land, have offered it to 
the Governor ; and he has accepted the offer, and is determined to 
bring the matter to a conclusion. If William King could be induced to 
yield, the Governor would be willing to make most liberal allowances ; 
if he persists in holding his land great quarrelling and fighting will most 
probably ensue." I need hardly say, that while I fully a])preciated 
Archdeacon Govett's motives in acceding to Mr. Parris's request, and 
dehvering his message to me, I felt indignant that an officer of the 
Government should have asked me to use any influence that I, as a 
clergyman, might have in reference to a contemplated negotiation about 
land. I therelore immediately replied, that I certainly would not advise 
William King, or any other native, in reference to his land. I here 
take the opportunity of noticing an insinuation, if not a statement, pub- 
licly made by Mr. Commissioner McLean, that I have advised natives 
not to sell their land to the Government. I now state most distinctly 
and unequivocally, that I have never, since New Zealand became a 
British colony, either directly or indirectly advised, or in any way 
endeavoured to influence, any native, or party of natives, not to sell 
their lands to the Government ; and that Mr. McLean's statement is a 
falsehood, and one, I regret to say, which the many opportunities that 
have occurred for explanation, render wholly inexcusable. It is fre- 
quently said that I have great influence with natives. Whatever the 
amount of my influence with them may be, it is in a great measure 
traceable to my systematic and rigid abstinence, during a long course of 
years, from any interference with their affairs or proceedings where no 
religious or moral consideration was involved. Whenever, therefore, I 
have interfered, the natiyea have been convinced that some such prin- 
ciple was involved. An instance in point was my effective resistance of 
the Maori King movement in this district in May last, which the 
Government had made no effort to check. I then enforced only one 
single principle, namely, that a treaty made twenty years ago is not now 
open to reconsideration. If this movement should, after this long 
interval, recover strength, it will have been occasioned by the infatuated 
folly of the General Government. But to return from this slight 
digression. That I ever stated in writing, or in any other way, what is 
now attributed to me— that "I was not pleased with anything the 
Government had done for the natives," is absolutely false. On the 
other hand, I have no doubt whatever that I distinctly stated, that 
under the circumstances contemplated by the Government, " a large 
party of the natives of Otaki would espouse William King's cause ;" 
though these were not the words I used. I wrote to the Governor 
himself to the same effect in March last, as I have already proved by 
publishing extracts from my letter, but by no means limited my predic- 
tion to the natives of this district. I might leave this subject were it 
not that a curious piece of information has now been unwittingly 
given to the public. Innumerable hard words about the ** guilt of 
blood " have been uttered against me by the Government, because I am 
said to have withheld my opinion of the probable consequences of a 
coiip-de-main at Waitara, supposed only to require •' a couple of 
volleys," to enable it to effect its object. It is now confessed by the 
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GoTeromeDt, that Mr. Parris applied to me in September, I8.i9, 
through Archdeacon Gorett, in reference to the compulsory purchase of 
Borne portion of Waitara, and that I then conveyed to him tny opinion 
that the contemplated step would bring on a general tear, for that is 
evidently imphed in mv answer. That not the slightest xreight was 
attached to ray warning has since been proved by facts. What weight 
would have b^n given to it at a subsequent and maturer stage of the 
proceedings, may not be difficult to conjecture. Here, then, to apply 
Mr. Richrnond's own words to'himself, is "an engineer hoisted with 
his own petard." 

I refrain from further comments on Mr. Richmond's peculiar logic. 
It really seems very silly to say in an official paper, that because I 
thought the Dstives of Otaki would take a certain view of an event still 
future, of which at the time they had never heard, " therefore it is 
evident" that the natives of Waikanae, "which is close to Otaki," 
ought to have brought forward their claims to a block of land, about the 
contemplated purchase of which they knew nothing. 

I abstain for the present from any general notice of this " Memo- 
randum." I deliberately pronounce my opinion, formed from a toler- 
able acquaintance with the facts touched on, that it contains the most 
barefaced and disgraceful mis-statements and misrepresentations that I 
ever saw. I can say nothing more condemnatory of a State Paper. I 
conclude with one word of advice to any one who, having read Sir W. 
Martin's pamphlet, thinks that its facts or arguments are in any way 
" " ' 'jy this reply, tl ' ' " ■ ■■ 
I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OcTAVins Havpiels. 



VEVr ZEALAND SPECTATOR, UABCH 6, 1861. 

To ike Editor of the New Zealand Spectator. 

OlHki, F«biuar7 7, ISfil. 

Sir,— I wish to offer a few remarks on the following passage from 
Mr. BJchmond'a "Memorandum," page Ifi; — 

" Riwai names in his letter of 23rd June, three specific claims, one 
on behalf of Te Fatukakariki, who, being ou the spot, never claimed 
for himself. Another ou behalf of King himself, whose cultivation 
within the block, he says is called Te Porepore, A third on behslf of 
King's two children. The cultivations which belonged to their mothers, 
are, he says, 'at Hurirapa, the pa which was burnt by the soldiers ^ 
and another at Oropa on the south of their old pas.' As regards the 
cultivations of King himself, Riwal is directly contradicted by the evi- 
dence above ciled, which establishes that neither Kingi nor any of his 
people have had cultivations on the block. Nor is it at all likely that 
if he bad been entitled to cultivate on the block in tTd- ,;,eg ^r 

children, he would have omitted to do so, were it 
of asserting bis title. Riwai's passiouate 
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statement that Hurirapa was burnt by the soldiers. Hurirapa was not 
burnt. No pa was burnt by the soldiers. In the same spirit he 
scofhngly denies the fact that W. King had leave to place his pa on the 
block: * How, then, can it be said that they gave W. Kingi leave to 
settle on the block, when he came from Waikanae ? A fine saying, 
indeed ! No. Each man knew that cultivation of his own ancestor. 
Was it they who gave W. Kingi leave to cultivate Te Porepore, when 
he went^from Waikanae ? Was it they who gave his children leave to 
cultivate at Te Hurirapa (Teira's pa), when they went from Waikanae, 
which cultivations have been taken from them by the soldiers V The 
statements implied in these questions are, as have already been seen, 
absolutely contradicted by the officers charged with the investigations, 
and are inconsistent with the proved facts of the case. Sir W. Martin 
may have good ground for his expressed belief in the Rev. Riwai Te 
Ahu's general honesty of character, but it is evident that in the present 
case, his (the Deacon's) statements show strong passion and slender 
information.'* 

Allow me to say that there has been no " evidence cited " that 
contradicts any statements by the Rev. Riwai Te Ahu, as to King's 
cultivations within the disputed block. Mr. Richmond asserts that the 
evidence cited '* establishes that neither Kingi, nor any of his people, 
have had cultivations on the block ;" but this is contradicted by an 
official statement, published at New Plymouth on the 20th of March 
last, which says, — " Kingi's followers have, however, encroached with 
their cultivations upon the south side of the river ; and these en- 
croachments have been, for a long time, a source of continual dissen- 
sion." But even if the fact asserted by Mr. Richmond were established, 
which it is not, Riwai Te Ahu's inaccuracy would not be proved : he 
says nothing about recent ** cultivations ;" he speaks of mara (trans- 
lated in the version of his letter printed in my evidence given before the 
House of Representatives, •* portions of land") — fields— former cultiva- 
tions, as is clear from his saying, — fields of their ** mothers" and their 
" ancestors." Mr. Richmond's inference, therefore, is worthless, being 
founded upon a blunder of his own. 

Any inference drawn from Mr. Richmond's conjectures, as expressed 
in such words as — " nor is it at all likely, &c.," I must leave to those 
who think that a charge of inaccuracy can be substantiated by such a 
trashy mode of reasoning as this. 

Mr. Richmond contradicts Riwai Te Ahu, and says that " Hurirapa 
pa was not burnt." I am requested to forward to you a statement 
made by Wi Tako in reference to this disputed point: "April 6, 1860. 
This was when I arrived at Waitara. I saw that W. King's pas were 
all destroyed by fire. The names of these ^cw are Werohia, Te Hurirapa, 
and Kuikui : not a whare remained : all were burnt. One whare 
remained ; it was a building for meetings ; it. was outside Te Hurirapa 
pa. We were two hours there. I went on board the steamer ; we 
sailed to Waitohi. This is all. From Wi Tako."* This statement of 
WiTako's appears perfectly conclusive as to the point at issue. 

* Aperira 6, 1860. Ko toku taeng^a mai tenei ki Waitara, ka kite au i nga pa o 
Wjrenju K'm^i kua werakatoa i te ahi; nga ingoa o ana pa nei — ko Werehia, ko te 



Mr. BichmoDiI'a aaseitiori tlint " no pa waa biinit by the Boldiers," 
ia a mere evaaive quibble. 1'he pas referred to b; Wi Tako and Riwai 
Te Ahu, were burnt by native allies, bearing arms under the authority 
of the officer in command of the soldiers, and acting under his protec- 
tion. Most men would be ashamed of such a transparent attempt to 
evade an anknard fact. 

Mr. Richmond says, — " He sMffingly denies the fact that W. King 
had leave to p^oee iu ;)a on the block." He dues not «ay one vrotd 
about it. He certainly would have denied it, if any allusion had been 
made by him to the subject, because he knew, aa I know, that the 
assumed fact is an absurd falsehood. No queation was ever raised aa 
to W. King's right to settle on the "block;" the only one was that 
explained by me in my published letter of May, namely, — "whether 
his pa should stand a lew chains nearer the water side than it would 
have stood, had it been erected on his own land on the same aide of the 
river." 

It will hardly satisfy any impartial person, to be told that Riwai Te 
Ahu'a statements are " inaccurate," and that he possesses only " slender 
information," becauae ihey have " been absolutely contradicted by ^Ae 
queers oharged loUK Ike investigation." Why I these are the very 
persons vrhose whole conduct an d proceedings iu reference to the Wai- 
tara purchase have been impugned. Anything more absurd, except on 
the hypothesis of the absolute infallibility of these officials, can scarcely 
be conceived ; and, if that is the assumption, it might as well have been 
broadly asserted from the beginning. What "the proved facts of the 
case " are, or where they are to be found, would, I fear, puzzle Mr. 
Richmond to show. 

It will be aeen that not a single atatement made by the Rev. Biwai 
Te Ahu has been in any degree invalidated by Mr. Richmond's rash 
counter statements. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

OcTAVItH Had FIELD. 



To the Editor of the Neui Zealand Spectator. 

OMki, Februar; 26, 1861. 

Sir, — You will oblige me by publishing the enclosed letter, being 
the copy of one addressed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OcTATins Hadfield, 

Hurirapa, ka l6 Euikui. Kaore he whnre i lop, pnu katoa i le »'■' >"''-iii ie whare i 
we— lie whare hui, i waho o te p« o ic Hiirimpa. Eru- "— — ua raatou 1 

reira, ka eke «u kl runga ki le Tririi, k" rere itialou k' ' 
(Signed J 
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J. 
(copy.) 

Otaki, Wellington, New Zealand, February 25, 1861. 

My Lord Duke, — I request to be allowed to draw your Grace's 
attention to some very serious charges brought against me in an official 
document contained in certain '* Miscellaneous Papers" forming part of 
an Appendix to a Memorandum by Mr. Richmond, on Sir W. Martin's 
*• Taranaki Question." The document referred to is — ** Copy of a 
letter from the Chief-Land-Purchase Commissioner to the Governor," 
dated 1st December, 1860 ; and purports to be a reply to a letter of 
mine published in the JV^ew Zealand Spectator of the 1 2tn October, 1860. 

I forbear to trouble your Grace with any remarks on Mr. Donald 
McLean's contradictions of my statements. What I wish to bring 
under your Grace's notice is the following passage: — 

'' And now I shall briefly advert to some observations which appear 
in Archdeacon Hadfield's evidence before the House of Representatives 
in the last Session. (Ans. to Q. 44), ' I was absent from the Colony 
about twelve months, and on my return I found that the [King] move- 
ment had made rapid strides in the South. The progress of the King 
movement is to be attributed, in my opinion, to the action of the Land 
Purchase Department in the South part of this Island.' In making an 
assertion of this description the Venerable Archdeacon should have had 
the candour to avow that the " anti-land-selling-league" — which even- 
tually merged into the King party— was really a project of his own, and 
was recommended by him to the natives as early as the years 1848 and 
1849. The natives have openly stated at their meetings, on the subject 
of land-selling, that they had been instructed by the Archdeacon not to 
alienate any portion of their territory to the Government, Mr. Had- 
field seems to find it very convenient to conceal the part which he took 
in influencing the minds of the natives, and very adroitly to endeavour 
to impute to the Land Purchase Department the blame due to his own 
acts. I apprehend it would require a measure of more than the Arch- 
deacon's ingenuity — great as it may be — to defend his efforts to embarrass 
the Government in their operations with the natives, and by his advice 
and counsel to lead them on to their own destruction." 

In reference to this extract, I beg leave to make the following obser- 
vations : — 

1 . I have no doubt whatever that the opinion I gave in my evidence 
before the House of Representatives as to the King movement is correct. 
I shall be prepared to prove its truth whenever an opportunity is 
afforded me of adducing evidence in support of it. 

2. I have proved in a letter pubhshed in the New Zealand Spectator, 
November 3, I860, that there never has been any '' anti-land-selling- 
league " in New Zealand. 

3. I have never had any project whatever as to an " anti-land-selling- 
league " ; nor have I ever recommended anything of the kind to any 
native. 

4. During the whole of the year 1848 I was ill and confined to my 
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bed, at the house of a friend in Wellington, and had no communication 
vith natives. It vbh not till near the end of the year 1849 that I 
recovered and returned to thi« place : but the subject of land was never 
once mentioned, there being at that time no negotution for the purchase 
of any land ia my district. 

3. Before I had seen the charges on which I am now commenting, 
I had said in a letter published in the iV^eic Zealand ^eetator of the 
6th inst., " I here take the opportiinity of noticing an insmuMion, if not 
a statement, publicly made by Mr. Commissioner M'Lean, that 1 bare 
advised natives not to sell their lands to the Government. I now state 
most distinctly and unequivocslly. that I have never since New Zealand 
became a British colony, either directly or indirectly sdvised, or in any 
way endeavoured to influence any native, or party of natives, not to sell 
their land to the Government : and that Mr. M'Lean's statement is a 
falsehood, and one, I regret to say, which the many opportunities which 
have occurred for explanation render wholly inescusable." Aa Mr. 
M'Lean gives no informatioa as to who " the natives" are, and wbeo 
and where they made the statements imputed to them, I can add 
nothing more on this head. 

G. Your Grace will not expect that I should condescend to reply to 
the calumnious and malignant insinuations contained in the latter por- 
tion of the extract from Mr. M'Lean's letter. But what the effect of 
ray advice and counsel has really been among those natives over whom 
I may be supposed to have any influence is pointed out in a letter ad- 
dressed by me to the Sottthern Cross, August 24, 1860, when a similar 
attack was made on me by the Native Minister. "It is twenty years 
since I first went to reside at Waikanae and Otaki. During the whole 
of my residence in the district there has been profound peace. No 
Englishman or Maori has ever beeu murdered. No collision has ever 
taken place among the nntives themselves. No outrage has ever been 
committed on the person or property of an Englishman. During the 
last twelve years — when Uw first began to he enforced — there has never 
been an attempt to prevent the execution of a warrant issued by the 
Resident Magistrate of Wellington, though placed in the hands of only 
a single constable. 1 boldly challenge any one to point to a singJa 
instance of disloyalty on the part of any of the natives of my district, or 
of any act which lias the slightest tendency to produce disloyalty, until 
the month of May last, when after the Taranaki war began, a colour 
from the .Maori King was sent from Waikato, aud an attempt was made 
to erect it." 

I should not have troubled yeur Grace with this letter, were it not 
that peculiar circumstances, which it is unnecessary for roe to explain, 
render it unadvisable that I should at present lake legal proceedings 
against Mr. Commissioner M'Lean. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Grace's most obedient servant. 

The Right Hmuhi iilile the Diikt of Newc 
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From certain Members of the Ngatiawa Tribe to the Superintendent 

of the Province of Wellington. 

Waikanae, July 29, 1860. 

Mr. Supebintbndent, — Greeting to you. These are our words: 
bear them, that you may declare them openly in the presence of the 
Governor. 

We have portions of land also at Waitara within the piece of land 
which was wrongly sold by Teira to the Governor ; we, as well as those 
who have been driven off that piece of land. It belonged to all our 
ancestors. We never heard from the old men who have lately died, that 
that land belonged only to Ngatituaho and Ngatihingaj or to the ances- 
tors of Teira and his companions, whose peaigree has been lately set 
forth, or to his father, and that by them it was given to our ancestors 
and to our fathers as to dependents, who should raise food for the 
ancestors of Teira and his companions, or for his father and the fathers 
of his companions. 

Nor is it land that has lately been discovered by Teira, or by his 
father or by his companions, that we should be mistaken in what we 
say about it, or that it should be right to make strong assertions with 
reference to that land in order to justify their making no account of us 
and those who have been forcibly driven off it. No. It is old land 
that belonged to our ancestors. 

Now we have heard the defence of Parris* wrong doing with reference 
to our portions of land there, which says, *' A long time was allowed to 
elapse, and nothing was said about the land: Parris, the Land Com- 
missioner of Taranaki, carefully inquired that he might find out who 
were the owners of the land which was offered to him. Parris searched, 
and at length he found them out." 

These words were intended to excite everybody's admiration, that it 
might be thought that he really had searched. Listen. We were all 
the time living at Waikanae ; one of us at Otaki. Now Parris never 
came to make inquiries of us as to whether we had land there or not ; 
nor did any assistant of his in that work come to inquire ; nor did he 
write any letter of inquiry ; nor did he, in the course of that year, print 
in the newspaper his inquiries as to the owners of that land. None, 
none at all. 

Off goes one of the land purchasers to make inquiries of some people 
of Arapawa, passing over us without inquiry. 

We did not hear of it until the time when Teira received the money. 
Still we felt no apprehension of losing our lands, because we were con- 
tinually hearing of the strong declaration of Wiremu Kingi, that he 
would keep our lands for us. For he is our chief, a protecting shade 
for our lands. 

The second time was when they went to survey it. 

The third time was when the soldiers were sent to take it. How 
could we get a word in ? When the trouble had become serious, then 
Parris goes and prints in the newspaper that he has made inquiry. 



We osk this questioo. What are we, peaceable peraons, who are not 
joining in the fighting, to do when our landa are wrongly taken away by 
the Governor F Where shall we seek a way hy which we may get our 
lands restored to us f Shall we seek it from tbe Queen, or from whom ? 
We imagined that it was for the law to rectify wrongs. Up to this time 
our hearts keep anxiously inquiring. We will say no more. 

From us, members of Ngatiawa, and owners of that land at Waitara. 

UoHEPA Nqapabi, z. 

KlEIPATA Pakk. 

Patihana Tikaxa. 

Efiha Paikao Tdfoki, x. 

PlHARBPB TE NbKE, X. 

Hen ARE TB Mabac, x. 
Paora Matda awaka. 

Hut AN A Aw ATE A. 
WlPEBAHAMA PdTIKI. 

Tbretiu Tauaka. 
RiwAi TB Abo. 



To the Editor nftU New Zealand Spectator. 

Waikanae, N'oTember 23, 1660, 

Friend, — Will you print our letter in your paper. 

When we read Mr. M'Lean's false answer to the following questions 
put to him we were very sad ; we were sad because, though he knew 
nolhiug about our claims to that land at Waitara, or the connections of 
the various tribes and their chiefs, he nevertheless gave cvidenoe at 
random on these suhjecfa. But we will point out the errors of bis an- 
swers, tbat all the Pakehas may understand, and that they may not 
iguorantly condemn William King and his tribe. These are all the 
answers that we have in Maori — from the yew Zealand Speetator, Oc- 
tober 6, I8f!0. 

1. Tub Hon. Mr. Richmond — Elad the Ngatituaho and Ngatihinga 
aright to the disputed block, independent of the ^o^us of theNgatiawa? 
—Yes ; decidedly. We my^li is quite false to assert that it belongs 
to these tribes alone, we now hear for the first time from Mr. M'Lean 
tbat it belongs to these tribes alone. 

2. Do the sellers, including Ropoama and his people at Queen Char- 
lotte's iSound, properly represent these two kapua / — -They do. We 
«ny— ^This is false, some of those men are not real members oi' those 
tribes, some are slaves from Totorewa and from Ngaitahu ; the principal 
men of those tribes are those (atWaitara) who are being trampled upon, 
PatukaVariki and others. 

3. After the inquiry you hnic ii:»i!t do _vi>ii i 'niidiiii^ 

claim ?—niiive rtierred to one tihi.i wlm 

Patukakariki, though I do nut k\("- 
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swer is intended to deceive. He did not make proper inquiries of the 
people to whom the land belonged ; but he is quite right to confess his 
ignorance, for he is only talking at random about what he knows no- 
thing in denying Fatukakariki's and our claims to that land. 

4. Do you believe that any considerable claim can be outstanding ? — 
I do not. We say — This is false. We, who are connected with that 
land, say that there are persons who have real claims, that is, to the 
lands cultivated by their ancestors and parents ; he has no right to deny 
their claims. 

5. As to Te Patukakariki, did he oppose Teira's offer?— No, he 
never did. We say — He did (see 35), and everybody has heard that 
the Government survey was resisted by women. Now, some of those 
women were Patukakarika's wife and his two daughters. What more 
could they do to shew that they opposed the sale ? 

6. Has he ever made a claim ? — He never, to my knowledge, made 
a claim to that particular block. We say — He did strongly assert a 
claim to that block of land, both he and his nephew, Paora Karewa. 
He (Mr. M*Lean) heard it with his own ears on the day that Teira 
gave his parawai to the Governor; but he had determined not to 
listen. 

7. Do you think he possibly has a claim to any extent ? — I think he 
may possibly have a claim to a small extent. We say — He has a 
claim ; he has several pieces within the block. All the pieces held by 
individuals within the block, whether by those who have been driven off 
it, or by us, or by those who sold it, are equally small ; each person 
may have two, or one, or four, as the case may be. 

8. Do you consider that Riwai Te Ahu has a valid claim to any part 
of the block ? — I do not consider that he has. We say — He has a just 
claim. Mr. McLean could know nothing justifying his denial of it ; he 
is stating what is false when he denies the claim ; it was his desire to 
have the land that made him say this. 

9. Has King ever made a claim of proprietary right ? — William King 
has never made such a claim, to my knowledge. We say — This is quite 
false. Mr. M'Lean would not listen to what he said, in the same way 
that he would not listen to what Patukakariki said (Question 6). 

] Under the peculiar circumstances of the Taranaki case, had King 
in your opinion any right to interfere with the sale by another hapu of 
their lands ? — Decidedly he had not. We say — It is only this land- 
jobber who would venture to deny William King's right to withhold 
the land : we say that he had a clear right to withhold the land, for it 
did not belong to those hapus alone, or to other tribes, or other ances- 
tors. Was it his animosity to William King that made him say this ? 

11. Has any similar interference by the chief been recognised in Ta- 
ranaki, either in favour of King or of any other ? — Never in connection 
with any of the purchases made there. We say — That the land pur- 
chaser refused to listen, and that chiefs who opposed sales did not 
always think proper to enforce their claims, 

33. Mr. Fox — You have stated that Riwai Te Ahu had no claim. 

How can you be sure of this if you have never investigated claims at 

taki; where he lived, nor notified the sale to him?— I am sure of it 



"I 

from this t'ac>, tli&t lie once preferred a ciRim (o land tli^re, which I in- 
vestigated. I waa under the impression that Jt was of considerable 
extent, but I found on inquiry from the partiee through whorohe claimed, 
and whose names he gave, that his claims were really insignificant, and 
were situated near the river Waiongana. Even those small claims the 
natives disputed, as the land was occupied bj a sister of bis. The extent 
of the land as represented to me is not larger than thefloor of this house. 
I communicated the result of my inquiries to Riwai, who was disap- 
pointed at it. 

I, Hapakuka Made, 8Hy, That Biwai Te Ahu has land which be- 
longed to his ancestors between Mangoraka and Waiongana in that por- 
tion of land which Katntore offered for sale before his death. It is the 
right to this piece of land which Mr. M'Lean denies. Again, he says, 
" I found on inquiring from parties through whom he claimed, and 
whose names he gave." I, Eiwai Te Ahu, say, This is false. I never 
named any persons of whom he should make inquiries; he asked Klahau, 
in the town atTaranaki, aperson who had no connection whateTer with 
the lands of our ancestors. Again he says, " His claims were really 
insignificant." All lands held by individual Maories are small pieces 
(it is only Pakehas who have lUO or 20il acres each); these pieces 
may be small, but they are iaherited from ancestors. It is not aman'a 
fault that bis land is smalt ; what is unjust is to seize lands which 
belong to others. He further says, " Levi seemed disappointed ;" yes, 
because he only inquired of Mahau, who knew nothing about the land. 

34. In investigating Riwai Te Ahu's claim, was be present, and had 
he the opportunity of examining the witnesses on whose evidence his 
claim was negatived by you 1 — I believe I have answered that question 
already. He was not present, and indeed it would have been of little 
use if he had, as he knew almost nothing about his claim, which he re- 
ferred wholly to me. Eiwai Te Aha— 'Was Mr. M'Lean likely to 
know better than I did 1 He said to me at Otaki, March 25, 1 858, " If 
the land offered by Katatore is purchased, I will settle about your piece 
of Innd there." I assented to his proposal, assuming that he would act 
in good fnith. 

35. Believing that ?Btukakariki has possibly a claim to the disputed 
block, why have you not endeavoured to ascertain it, and to treat with 
him 1 — Ue has had frequent opportunities of preferring his claim. I 
have already read a letter dated 18th of March, 1859, inviting him and 
others to come forward and prove their claims. We tay — ^Who can 
tell whether he would have been attended to; for when he and his 
nephew, Paora Karena spoke, at the time the parawai was given, they 
were not attended to, and what could they say more than they had 
said then 7 

36. How was that li-ttcr published and circulated 1 — It was not pub- 
lished at all ; it was written by ine to the chiefs of the district, without 
being otherwise notified than by being put into their hands. We *"y — 
It was useless bis writing, Patvikakanki and the other chiefs would 
not come to him, whi'n they had objected all along id no 
attention was paid to whnt they said. 

37. Was a copy delivered to 
dressed to William Kiu^, I'atukak 



We tay — Mr. M'Leao bad heard thenorils of William King and others 
when they refused to sell Waitara ; why then write ? Why should tliey 
jiay any attentiou to his letter? 

38. ~Ib not Patukakariki the head of the ha^u to vhich Te Teira be- 
longs ? If be is not, who is?— I never recognised him as such. I know 
the contrary. I admit, however, that he is a chief of some importance. 
The principal chief of these kapug died some years agn. Ropoamn, at 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, represents them. We mj/ — The father of Te 
Patukakariki was the principal chief of those (two) tribes ; his name 
was Karewa ; he is dead ; he died loog since, about twenty-three years 
ago. We all knew him as the chief. Where did Mr. MLean learn 
that Patukakariki was not the chief of those tribes? and where did he 
hear that the chief of those tribes was dead ? We should like to know 
the nsnie of the chief who, he says, is dead. 

39. Suppose that Patukakariki's claim is a good one, is he bound to 
prefer it ? and if he does not, what law will bar ita future assertion ? — I 
really do net think that I am culled upon to state what his claim is. I 
had to hear his title adduced, which uaiversal custom recognises as the 
manner in which he should prefer his claims, We »ay — Mr. Fox is 
quite right; he is only inquiring of the person who professes to know 
all about it. If they did not wish to sell their land, why should they 
go, more especially when what they had said on previous occasions had 
not been attended to ? 

46. You have heard of the eleven claims mentioned by the claimants 
as existing at Otaki : have you investigated them ? — 1 have not inves- 
tigated those claims, with the exception of the one to which 1 have re- 
ferred in answering a previous question. We «a^— Take not of his 
prevarication. Listen: that is a different piece of huid about which 
he had spoken J it is at Waiongana, about live or six miles distant, in 
the block offered by Katatore before his death. See at question 33, 
whHt was said about that land. But this, about which he was questioned, 
is the land now being fought about at Waitnra. Having uothmg to say, 
he said what was false, it being quite impossible for him to prove that 
our claims at Waitara are not good and valid. 

48. Did you ever hear of a meeting at which Te Teira offered to give 
up to the parties opposing the sale some lands belonging to him outside 
the block in exchange fur the lands he was offering to tbe Government t 
— I did not bear of a meeting at which any proposal of that nature was 
made in reference to tbe laud be was offering to the Oovtrument. I 
am aware that there was a meeting at wiiicb ihere was some discussion 
about tbe accommodation of their claims. This was a considerable time 
pr or to the purchase. We satj — See how clever he is at quibbling. 
Teira did make that offer ; we heard It from Tipene Ngaruna, who was 
present at tlic meeting at Wailara. 

58. What are the rules of ahenation in tbe Ngatiawa tribe? — In tbe 
Ngatiawa a family of three or four people has been regarded as empow- 
ered to dispose ot its common properly. Wesay — Weof thisN^atiawa, 
now hear for the first time of this mode of proceeding (in alienating 
laud I, tiut perhaps he is in an underhand way laying down a new rule 
this Ngatiawa, or does lie mean for Ngatiawa at 'i r.uranga ("f whom 
itr nothing). 



69. Have they long enjoy«d thia right?— It has been ao for the last 
eighteen Tears. We tay — We have never heard of this custom all these 

years. We now hear it for the first time in this answer. 

'i4. Did not Patukakariki protest repeatedly, three or-four times, at 
piibhc meetings agaiDst the sale of the disputed hlock T — Never against 
the sale of the hlock in question ; bnt he has protested against the sale 
of other land. We gay^Whiit other portion of Waitara was ever sold 
hy any natives to any other land purchaser, that he should have had an 
opportunity of objecting f No, it was that same block of land which 
they are fighting about. What Mr. M'Lean says is quite false, that 
" be has protested against the sale of other land." 

'" " rithiu the block ?— I have stated, he may have 



claims ; he has never proved any title. We gm — See, he merely con- 
jectures, from utter ignorance of tl 
he has land there. 



es, from utter ignorance of the facts. We positively assert that 



66. Do you believe he has claims f — It is altogether conjectural ; it 
is probable be may have a claim within the block. We toy — If he 
does not know, why does he venture to give evidence about that land, 
and thus expose his ignorance P 

75. Mb. Bell: In the evidence of Archdeacon Hadfield, he says 
that Te Teira is not a Chief st all, but a " tutus :" is that your opinion 
as to his position in the tribe ? — Certainly not. We tay — Archaeacon 
Hadfield was quite right. He lived five years with us in our pa at 
Waikanae ; he was therefore well able to know who were Chiefs, and 
who were men of no rank at nil ; but this person, who contradicts an- 
other, hns never lived among us, that he should know who are Chiefs 
and who are not. 

79. Mk, Domett : Did you advise the Governor that the title of the 
sellers of Te Teira's hlock was good, before the purchase of the block 
was made?^I advised the Governor to accept the offer, and proceed 
with the purchase of the block, because it appeared to me that Te Teira 
had an unquestionable title, R^<! aay— He had a claim to his own little 
piece of laod scattered among those of alt of us. It is very wrong to 
doggedly persist, without any ground for his assertion, in SAying that 
our pieces of land belong to Teira only. 

UO. Ma. FuX: When did you give that advice to his Excellency ? — 
In March, 1839. We jay— Exactly so ; then it is he who has misled 
the Governor. 

81. Had the title at that time been fully investigated ?— The offer 
was made pabliciv, which was the first and best evidence you could get 
of title, and a more minute investigation into the titles of the various 
claimants was afterwards inatituteo. We say— That afforded no etn- 
dencefor a decision; the greater part of that Assembly were Puketapu 
natives and natives from the town, and he would not listen to Patuka- 
kariki, and Puora Karewa, and Wilham King, when they openly pro- 
tested against tlio sale lluit dny iu the presence of ihe Governor, when 
Tcini gave his j.i/jv/ck ,■ perhaps he thought l!'°' '[ip^ l^ml no rieht to 
interfere, or, wbiL'h ia more probable, h" ■■■"' 
mind that if they refused their assent th~ 

84. Was a coiitemporaiieou'=, or nci 
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the meeting of March, 1859, at which Teira's block was offered, pub* 
lished in the Maori Messenger ? — A notice of that meeting was pub- 
lished in the Maori Messenger, We say — There was no mention of 
Teira's having offered land for sale in the Maori Messenger. Ngamotu, 
Taranaki, March 8, 1859, and Auckland, March 31, 1859. The ac- 
count of the meeting to which he alludes was in these two Kareres, 

95. Mr. Richmond: Archdeacon Hadfield has stated that Ropoama 
refused to come up to the meeting at Kohimarama, because he disap- 
proved of the transactions, falsely alleging illness as an excuse: was 
this the case ? — It was certainly not so ; he was scarcely able to stand. 
I sent a boat for him. He expressed himself willing to come, but he 
was really so unwell that he might have died at sea. In fact, I could 
not think of bringing him. In the short interview which I had with 
him on board the steamer, he again expressed his intention of selling 
bis claims to the Government. We sag — What Archdeacon Hadfield 
said is quite correct ; we heard it from the natives who came across 
from Queen Charlotte's Sound. Illness was not the reason why he 
and Hone Tuhata remained. No ; they staid on account of the Go- 
vernor's proceedings against William King. Notice the fact that not even 
one of those people went to Kohimarama. 

We conclude by saying that Mr. M'Lean had better leave off telling 
untruths about William King's land. 

From us, 

(Signed) Heruini Te Tupeotu. 

Epiha Poiha. 

llOHEPA NgAPAKI. 

IIenere Te Marau. 
Tamati Te Hawe. 
Rawiri Ngawaka. 
Wiperahama Putiki. 
Wiremu Tamihana Te Nlke. 
Paoka Matuawaka. 
KiRiPATA Pake. 

TlPENE NgARUNA. 

hutana awatea. 
Teretiu Tamaka. 
Hone Tuhata. 
RiWAi Te Aiiu. 



M. 

meeting AT THE PA WHAKAAIRO. 

January 2, 1861. 

On the 7th November a Maori meeting was held at Te Pa Wha- 
kaairo, which was called by nearly all the Native Chiefs at Aliuriri ; 
about 200 natives were present, some of whom had come from Te 
Waipukurau, Te Aute, Eparaima, and ArVaimarania. The Supcriu- 
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tendent of the Province, with Messrs. Alexander, Colenso, and G. 
Cooper, were specially invited by the DatiTe^ and several other settlers 
attended. Tbe meeting lasted until it was nearly dark ; during the 
day an eicetlent plain dinner was prepared by the nalives for their 
guests, consisting of geese, pork, cray-fish, ana sausage rolls, ale, beer, 
ginger beer, milk, and tea. The principal speaker on the part of the 
natives was the Chief Renata, who waa nnderstood to act as spokes- 
man and to express the opinions of the natives of Aburiri and the East 
Coast. The following translation of Renata's speech is different from, 
bat more correct and intelligible than, the one giren in the Sawkis 
Bay Herald of December 8tn : — 

From the Pa Whakuiro, NDvemlxr 7lb, ISSO. 

This is the day on which the \gati-Eahungunu tribe and the 
Engliahmen of Napier was held. The mouthpiece of the councils of 
Te Pa Whakaairo, of Tanenuiarangi, of Waipureku, of Matahiwi, of Te 
Timu, of Pakowhai, of Te Pakipaki, of Potaka, of Te Hauke, of Te 
Ante, of Waipaoa, of Te Waipukurau, of Eparaima, of Porangabau, of 
Tautane, of Te Takapau, of Tikokino, is Renata TamakihikQ-rangi ; 
be spoke as their representative to the Engliah. 

The occasion of this meeting is, that we Maoris are grieved at the 
war that is going on at Taranaki between the Governor and William 
King. We were talking to you some months back at the meeting that 
was held here, and we then sud, " Tbe Governor is in tbe wrong." 
We fully expected that he would listen to the remonstrances of us 
natives and some of you English ; but not so, he is determined to carry 
on the war with W. King. He goes on gathering soldiers from one 
land afler another, even as far as from England, in order to destroy 
those brethren of ours. That made us think of going to Taranaki. 
Judt as you are all English, though one is a Bishop, another a minister, 
one is a Governor, and another a soldier, and another a settler ; so we 
(Natives) are all one ; Maori is my name ; though one man builds 
bouses, and another provides food, and another makes canoes, and some 
(thaoka to you !} are fighting now. My name is tike the Church of 
God, of which tbe Scripture says, " If one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it." The Church of God is one name, like ours. 
Therefore, 1 said, let me also go to my own people, who are being fed 
by thee (O Governor) with indigestible food. But if you will agree to 
some way of settling our dispute, and go to Taranaki to discuss and 
investigate the quarrel between the Governor and W. King, then it will 
be all right. If it is thereby found that W. King is in the wrong, then 
let all of us, English and Maoris, combine to oblige him to give up his 
present course of action ; but if it is found that Te Teira 13 in the 
wrong, then tbe Governor must give up his determination to fight. We 
Maoris are depending on tbe fair f^ime of your noble race, as your name 
is known as a people quietly cfCablishing lavrs, a people judging peace- 
fully. We were carefully taught by former Governors " nnt, to fiKht. 
but to go to law ;" but now that we are under t'''" ''- 
aside, and hard food is flung a( us. Doubtle 



Ah a basket of potatoes, a bushel of wheat, and a pig, there is law — but 
the great matters, such as land and the life of a man, are not decided 
by law. And then we remember that his newspapers tell us that he is 
a kind father, and the Queen a gracious mother to us. But look a little 
further ! Behold, powder, and shot are the food that my father and 
mother are feeding those children of theirs with ; and ships are sailing 
here with more of the same food. Therefore, Mr. Superintendent Fitz- 
gerald, I shall go to Taranaki to sympathise with my brethren that are 
being fed with this indigestible food. For I was like the nesthngs of 
the Tni (or parent bird) ; the dam goes to seek food, and when she 
brings it the young open their mouths wide to receive their food. But 
now I cannot feel any affection towards that mother of mine ; neverthe- 
less, if she will look hither at the wrongs done me by this Governor 
that is feeding me with guns, powder, and shot, and if she will recall 
him, and give me another Governor to feed me with digestible food, 
that is with Councils, Law, Love, and good principles, it will be well 
again. At the very commencement of the dispute, our Maori Kinf;; 
proposed to the Governor that they two should investigate the quarrel 
between him and W. King, that they should meet at Waiuku (near 
Auckland) and look into the matter, talk it over, and decide it by the 
rules of law ; off goes the Governor, arrives at Taranaki, opens fire upon 
W. King. Therefore, we Maoris saw clearly that the Governor was in 
the wrong — because he would not submit to have the case judged by 
law. Then the Maori King said, well then, the Maoris will inquire 
into it. Waikato goes to look at the case ; and it is declared, that if it 
be truly found that W. King is in the wrong, then, that the land shall 
be given up — but if it is truly found that the Governor is in the wrong, 
then let sympathy be shewn to W. King. When Waikato got to 
Taranaki, it was found that the Governor was entirely in the wrong ; 
and, accordingly, they joined in the war at Taranaki. 

But it is not necessary to go to Taranaki to see the Governor's course 
is wrong. No : we have seen it here at Ahuriri in the way in which his 
officials buy land — a very different system prevailed formerly from what 
is the practice now. 

The plan formerly, was to assemble all the people, chiefs and serfs, 
old men and old women, women and children, in the presence of the 
Commissioner, so that the conveyance of the land to the Queen might 
be open and straightforward. The first block so purchased was that at 
Waipukurau — rightly done; and then Ahuriri, rightly done. Those 
were the lands the sale of which to the Queen was clear and unobjec- 
tionable. We fancied that such was to be the universal rule of purchase 
— but afterwards it went wrong. The wrong was this, that the Com- 
missioner bought of one person by himself. This was the case in the 
purchase of the blocks at Cape Kidnappers, at Aorangi, and at Okawa, 
at Tariotehanawa, at Umuopua, at Tautane, at Aropaoanui. You have 
got possession of those lands, but by an unfair purchase made by vour 
Commissioners; and thence arose our quarrels amongst ourselves. 
Afterwards we quietly gave up these lands to you, as a proof of our 
love to the Queen, but we said at the time, put a stop to this practice 
of huyinrj from one man. To this the Commissioners agreed. But 



immediately afterwards up start these Land Coinmiggioiieis of tliC 
Governor aud renen tlieJr secnt Innd purchases. Then we supposed 
that this was a challenge of the Governor's to provoke us to quarrel, 
that he might have a pretest for taking our lands away. For lo! here 
is Marutairi, aod here is Ngapaeruru, and here is Porangahau ; about 
all of these there is a dispute, in consequence of their having been 
bought from one man by himself. The claims of the community were 
not attended to by the Governor's officials. About all these lands there 
is a dispute pending^we were very nearly quarrelling about those 
places 1 hare mentioned — hereafter, if nuy one gives us a little more 
Boooyance and irritation, there will strHightway break forth a commo- 
tion just like that at Taranaki. That is the reason why we aaid that 
the Governor was to blame in this matter. 

Now, perhaps you will say that the natives of this island are seeking 
a quarrel with the English. Not so, for if we were desirous of quar- 
relling, we should have encouraged the Wauganui plan fur killing the 
English, and that of Tipa for destroying Raglan. But I refused to 
have anything to do with it ; and the councils of the Maori King, who 
have rebuked you openly to your face, rejected the plan. — (I will not 
listen to any excuses for the Governor, but do you listen to what I sny 
about our all going tn Taranaki, and there investigating this quarrel. 
Then my ears will listen to what you say. Doat thou not (0 Governor) 
see the open dealings of thy enemies, whom thou art so determined to 
fight with t I will not be like your lAchplatet that met at Kohimarama. 
My words will be frank and open, although that Conference of yours 
has acted differently.) This weapon was sent to me hy Ngatiraukawn, 
as a sign of destruction for Wellington. I refused to have anything to 
do with it. The meaning of this weapon was, that if, on the occasion 
of raising the King's flag, the men who hold with the Governor and 
the military attacked the King's men and the fl^ (then Wellington 
was to be destroyed). And so again Wanganui did wrong, this was the 
wrong; — A native living there went and fetched some wood-work from 
the graves, and burned it in a cooking oven, and then called the fire in 
his oven by the names of the Maori King and his chief men, Porokoru, 
Tamihana, Wetini, Epiha, Rewi, and all the chiefs of Waikato ; this he 
did in the hope that the men of Wanganui would be excited to turn 
against the English there and kill them. Aud this was the act of those 
very men who went to the Governor's Conference at Kohimarama. 
That man had said the name of bis child was Te Mutu-mutu (that is, 
have dune with these English), and the name of another was Pakau 
(strike, strike, strike). But the Maori King forbade it, and so did all 
our councils. Now this is another instance : — Tipa is the name of a 
man who shaved his head, and the hair of his dog-skin mat ; and this 
he did that his people might kill the English at Raglan. The King 
forbade it, and so did we who openly rtluiln: yon tu luur fatf. And so 
did a great part of NgatiraukawR, nlio openly rebuke yaw to your face, 
as I du now; but you turn and find fault with the Otaki Petilion, that 
openly rebuked you. You turn oiul get up aoro- < ■ i< H"^ 

Conference that you called together to tell r— 
land. However, I do not intend to have ni 
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the towns. This is my word, that has been decided by the King, " all 
towns are to be as Parininihi " (a steep cliff near Taranaki) — it is 
enough to fight at Taranaki alone, the place which the Governor's 
sword has smitten. But if the Governor shall ascend any of these 
cliffs (that is, if he attacks any other Maories), then we shall fight 
there as our brethren are now fighting at Taranaki. Here is another 
fault of the Governor's, namely, his writing in his newspaper to all the 
chiefs of this island, that they should assemble at Taranaki to put to 
death the men that committed the murders (at Omata) ; and he does 
not see that he has a murder of his own on his hands ; for, behold, he 
has taken to himself Ihaia Kirikumara as a bosom friend. I know that 
it is said, Katatore was a murderer. Not so ; his was an open act, for 
he forbade his land being sold (by Rawiri) to the English. Rawiri 
persisted in selling it. Katatore said to the English and to Rawiri, 
Leave alone my land. Rawiri still persisted ; then Katatore said to 
Rawiri, ** You still persist ; here is a gun for you ; let us fight." 
Rawiri still persisted in marking out the boundary of Katatore's land ; 
he would not listen. Then guns were fired off, not directed at him, 
but merely fired into the air and on the ground. It was supposed that 
he would be frightened, and leave off. Not so. Then Katatore fired 
at Rawiri and killed him. This was not a murder, but open dealing. 
That fvas a murder which Ihaia committed, and which he called 
reyenge. Not so ; that was revenge which Arama Karaka openly did 
in the face of day. He and Katatore fought fairly in the open day, 
and at the end peace was made. But this act of Ihaia' s, in assassi- 
nating Katatore, was no revenge — it was murder — it was a base murder 
of his and the Governor's (i.e., the Governor made it his own by 
making such friends with Ihaia). 

Now, with regard to that man, Te Teira : he is called a Chief — not so 
— he is a nobody. For I know that man ; he is a man of low rank. 
William King is the only great man of that tribe ; his name alone is 
known by the people here. For doubtless the name of his father was 
Reretawhangawhanga, from whom came Te Han^itRke (William Kii»g). 
His name, the name of the Chiefman, ascends to heaven , just as my 
name, T&makihikxxran^i ends in heaven. But Te Teira's name is 
Manuka, mere scrub (that grovels on the earth). Now, not a single 
piece of land here (Ahuriri) that has been sold to the English, was 
transferred by a mere serf, but by the Chiefs only ; and the community 
consented that the land should be sold to the English — by Te Moana- 
Nui, by Tareha, by Te Hapuku, by Pahara, by Tawhara, by Hinei- 
rangia, by each Chief was our land conveyed to the Queen. 

This is another grievance. The Governor will not let us buy powder, 
even to shoot birds with. This is not a fair course of his ; my rule is, 
that if my enemy has no weapon, I fling him one, that our fight may 
be equal. But are you not ashamed, O Governor, at my detenceless 
hand ? Stay, cast away your guns, and powder and shot, and let us 
fight with our fists only — and if you don't like that, give it over, have 
done with it for ever, and rather let us return to the law courts. What 
is the good of killing men on a wrongful cause ? It is a bad business. 
If you are determined to fight, we shall all of us do wrong incessantly. 



It 13 wrong, for you are desiroua that the natives ahould be destroyed 
by you. ft is wrong, for you nnd this English people of yours are 
always vaunting yourselves against us. No doubt it is quite true you 
English are a noble race, and we Maoris are a wretched set. It is quite 
true. But had we not better leave that consideration to the God that 
made us. God made you to be a good and fair-skinned people—God 
made us to be " bad and black," as you say. If this is meant to be a 
taunt of yours to us, it is not to your credit. There are many English 
that vaunt themselves in this way— but with God is the thought for 
that matter. And so again, if you are determined to fight, it cannot be 
helped— with Ood lies the issue between us, between you and us. But 
our desire is that we should agree together, both English and Maoris, 
to put down this war. Enough— I have no mure to say. 
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Pawhakfiru, Febniarj, 1861. 
Mr. Fitzobbald, 

Sir, — 1 have received the report of our speeches made here at the 
Pawhakairo when we mutually gave eipression to our opinions, and 
which have now been published by you in a newspaper. We alt recog- 
nise mine as correct (i.e. the report), but yours were not these that 
have been sent to me ; these are newly made up by you. It was not I 
alone who observed that your speech was incorrectly reported ; the 
whole of us agree that it is wrong, all those who heard our speeches. 
These are not your words as heard by the meeting ; they have been 
manufactured anew by you. Had you spoken thus when here, you 
vTOuld have been answered by me according to the tenor of your words. 
Perhapi our friends in other places may suppose that this is a correct 
repoK of your speech as delivered here, instead of which it has been 
made anew by you at Ahnriri. Sir, it comes to me in a new shape, and 
I must give you a new answer. 

Now then, I will answer your speech. 

In reply to whst you say about your grief for the war at Taranaki. 
Ifyou-felt genuine sorrow you would have been at Taranaki before 
thia ; your grief would have led you thither to put a stop to the war; 
then your word would have been heard beforehand in favour of stopping 
the evil; then you and I would have bad nothing to discuss. 1 told 
you that the cause of our meeting was grief (or the war at Taranaki, and 
proposed to go there and put a stop to "• to w*"-"*! vnr — 'ied — that 
you could rot influence the Governor. ' '■> t „„„ ..., 

not aorry, your grief does not p- 
proiwsal that we she in 

(hough the Governi 
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(his conduct) to investigation ; and you also oppose it ; this is my 
reason for concluding, Eh ! it is only I who feel any sorrow. This is 
your sort of sorrow. You wish that the Maoris only should be killed. 

You say '* Fighting is not a good thing.'* This is the answer. Truly 
fighting is not a correct thing, and nothing but the badness of your 
cause has prevented you from trying to stop it, so that I might know 
that you were free from the fault of the Governor. This was why we 
said in your presence, Eh ! we are grieved because of the evil going on 
at Taranaki ; but you would not agree to accompany me thither to 
discuss it. 

You say, ** Shall we permit evil to prevail ?*' This is my answer — Is 
it the Maori who permits evil to prevail ? It was proposed to the Go- 
vernor that an investigation should be had. This is what Te Wherowhero 
said about the failure of the meeting at Waiuku to discuss the Waitara 
question. The old man was vexed at the Governor avoiding a quiet 
discussion and investigation, and he said — " Uenuku, the man-eater, 
used to be my god ; but when the clergymen came to this land, I was 
told to put away my god, for the Pakeha God was the true one, Jeho- 
vah, the preserver of man, the Creator of heaven and earth. When I 
accepted your God, I thought all wrongs were to be made the subject of 
investigation, great wrongs as well as little ones. When it came to this 
affair, I alone was left to worship his God, whilst he, the Governor, 
went off to pick up my cast away god, Uenuku, the cannibal. And 
now the Governor, the supporter of Jehovah, has stepped forward and 
carried off Uenuku the cannibal to Taranaki as his god for the destruc- 
tion of man." 

Sir, was this evil caused by me — by the Maori, that I should be 
spoken to by you in that fashion ? Why, that is your evil, the Gover- 
nor's, and you had better yourself stop that evil. The Maori knows 
perfectly well that it was you who allowed it to prevail, since you did 
not hasten to put an end to it. If I were the instructor of both of us, 
I should have said, investigate that the war may be stopped, so that the 
man may be saved for after days. 

You say, " Can chastisement be laid aside V* My reply is, Sir, what 
is the chastisement alluded to by you ? Do you mean bloodshed ? Do 
you mean shooting men down with guns? What part of the children 
do you mean to leave alive to feel your chastisement ? What I have 
always heard described as chastisement was this, to teach with love. 
My idea of chastisement is investigation, that the child may survive to 
listen to your instructions in after days. Those weapons of yours are 
not good things for teaching with; your teacher is a very bad kind of 
one, your children will run away. What would be right would be to 
a^ree to an investigation, that the evil might be put down, and man 
suffered to live. 

This is one of your words, *' It (the war) is being used as a medi- 
cine." This is my reply. Sir, this medicine that you speak of is 
killing people, then physicking them. Sir, your medicine is the same 
as that used b/ the European shepherds to physic our dogs with. This 
js the kind of physic that you use, and t\\e do^a A\e. Tte medicine for 
mankind is znvesti^atwn ; this is the kind of Y\\ysvc ^Te^cr\>e^\>^ \\v<i 
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Inw of Oait nn<l of tlic Quern. Sir, do you not hold in ane the life-blood 
sit|>pUcd alike to us all by the Creator? 

You Boy, " It 13 better as it ia with ua at A.huriri here, where we 
dwell together and eat together," 

This 13 my reply: Sir, do you meaa to say that dwelling peaceably 
togclher has only esiBted at Aburiri? How waa it at Taranaki ia your 
opinion 7 Why, they had the saiiie manner of dwelling together, of 
land purchasing, of bartering in trade, of brotherhood with the Maori, 
just the same. There waa the same Mr. M'Lean, the same Governor, 
and all the same relationships subsisting between the Palceha and the 
Maori. Sir, eating together is also a good thing. What William King 
himself said was, that we should sit down in peace and eat together ; 
but the Goremor would persist. And who speaks against commerce? 
lias anybody been killed by commerce 1 You say, " It has been seea 
already in bygone years how great a regard the Govemor has for the 
Maories." 

This is the answer: Sir, that is the very thing that William King was 
pleased with, the great regard of the Governor in bygone yeara ; and he 
thought from that that he wag not a bad man, but friendly disposed. 
Eh ! but when he requested him to leave his land alone, he (the Gover- 
Qor) did not pay any attention to his wish. Sir, this proved to us that 
the r^nrd of toe Governor, to which you allude, ia a sneaking regard 
for the land. 

Sir, in time of the farmer Governor, the crimes of the Maoris were 
the greatest ; and the Governor pursued the crime of the Maori to 
punish it. But with this Governor, it ia quite clear to us that the evil 
is of his makiug alone. He is a Governor in your estimation ; he is 
nothing but a common Pakeha in ours. For, had he been really a 
Governor, he would not have listened to the persuasions of evil. The 
greatuesa of bis regard (for the Maori) would have been able to keep 
him out of war. 

You say : The Governor weat all the way to Taranaki that he might 
himself see them both (W. Kingi aud Te Teira) and hear what they 
both had to say. 

This is my answer: Sir, that is a piece of your own invention. Who 
is to be deceived by it ? Why, he »ent for William King to go and 
talk with him, after the toldiera had arrived. Why shonld he go there 
to put himself in danger of the soldiers P The good opportunity bad 
been lost which was indicated by our great man for investigating the 
dispute according to law ; the Governor had disregarded the wish of 
Fotatau that they should meet and talk it over in accordance with the 
law. The first thing he hears is. Eh 1 the Governor haa arrived at 
Taranaki, and is thundering forth with cannons and rockets. A person 
might suppose from the way you talk that the dispute was investigated 
by the Governor. Sir, what have you to do with mis-statements 7 Yoa 
say, " The Governor was aware that William King was an obstinate 

This is the answer : Sir, ivhfrelii did --^u. ■^"- — ' •* 

William King ? Is hisland aptopei >^ 
Wbea he takes something of youts. 
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Sir, this is what Potatau said of him, '^ William King is not a deaf man ; 
his ears are always open to hear both Pakeha and Maori. Thpy have no 
hair (to obstruct them) ; but when Ihaia murdered his friends, then it 
giew; and when Te Teira and the Governor took the land, the hair 
grew all over every part of his ears. It did not grow out from inside ; 
it was thrust in from without." 

You say, " When we arrived (at Auckland) we met together (General 
Assembly) and discussed this matter with many other questions." This 
is my reply — Sir, had your meeting been one of inquiry you would have 
discovered a means of putting a stop to the war at Taranaki. Instead 
of which your seeking was like that of a man in search of a missing 
horse. He searches the whole country around in vain ; he is not 
found. He returns home, and behold there is the animal all the time ! 
Had it been a seeking indeed the Governor's assembly of Maori Chiefs 
would first have taken place ; afterwards the Taranaki war. 

You say, he said, '' I shall not allow it (the land) to he sold, having 
said which Wm. King arose and walked out of the room.'' Sir, I beg you 
to know that this is the Maori's most emphatic mode of denial : to say 
his say, get up and go, that it may be known that he will never consent. 

You say, '^ As for this matter it was most carefully investigated when 
I was in the House of Representatives at Auckland ; how careful was 
the inquiry of that Assemblv ! its diligent research, its careful and 
penetrating questions. Nothmg could equal it ! it was greater than I 
can tell." 

This is my answer : Sir, what were you looking for when you were 
at Auckland 7 Were you seeking to find the wrong of the Taranaki 
war ? or were you trying to find out a way of justifying the Governor's 
proceedings ? or was it to find an excuse for persisting in the Taranaki 
war ? This would have been a great thing for you to do to investigate 
the matter, but you did not accomplish it ; yet there were a great many 
Pakehas assembled at that gathering. But if you are seeking, let us go 
to Taranaki and seek there; we shall not be long before we find 
something. 

You say, *' For Governors were sent to punish evil doers and to praise 
those who do well." This is the answer: Sir, the word of Scripture is 
right, but you mis-apply it altogether in this instance. It is the Gover- 
nor who is in fault. Sir, your word is wrong. The chastiser having 
himself given cause of offence, is he to go out and punish others for it? 
Rather let crime come of itself, and then let punishment follow ; and 
when men see that which is good, they will praise it. Sir, why did not 
the Governor, the chastiser, hang up Ihaia by the neck, that murderer 
whom he has taken to be his dear friend? Your quotation is mis- 
placed. 

You say, " Do not suppose that it is only we Pakehas who think the 
Governor right in what he has done at Taranaki. No, there are great 
numbers of Maoris who say the same thing." 

This is my reply : Sir I have told you those fellows were lick-plates, 
and ynu still report their words to me. Listen to me : it was not I 
rr/fo condemned them ; it was themselves, m tV\e\T o^xv «&^^\x\\A^ «*. 
■Kohimarama. TFijew /i great number of t\\eTO YvaOiVjeeTL <\\w«i\\\^\}ttfc 
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Governor for money, one among them atood up and said they were 
attempting to impose u|>on the Governor, That Maori's name nas 
ParakaiB, of Otaki. Tnia ia the vay thev apoke when their vessel 
called in at Ahuriri. One of (hem said they had been disappointed 
about money, as they fancied the £3000 voted for their meeting was 
to be divided amongst them. Another one aaid they had been scheming 
to get ft way opened by which to buy aome gunpowder; but as to the 
question of wrong, they had seen well enough that the Governor was in 
the wrong. In what you have written you make them out to support 
the Governor. So we have two opposite opinions from the same men. 
So much for two faces under a hood, with their two contrary aayjnga. 
Don't again quote those lick-platea to me ; one of whose faults was 
their not saying plainly to the Governor's face, " You are wrong in what 
you are doing at Taranaki." Sir, they were not a wise assembly. 
Look here. Mr. M'Lean kinuelf, the author of the evil, standi there 
hinuelfto investigate it. Why did not the Maoris say : It will not do 
for the defendant to be a judge in his own case? 

This is what you say about the Pakehas (opposition members) who 
find fault with the Governor: "Those Pakehas are not good people. 
They are chattering, growling, grumbling Pakehas, aye, bad Pakehas." 
This is the reply; Sir, what is the cnme of those Pakehas? Is it 
(the war) a work of such small dimensiona that you turn aside after the 
Pakehas ? Did they go and teach Wm. King ? It was he who pointed 
it out to himself (hia poaition) ; it was not taught him. The evil was 
notoriously self-evident, and that it was that showed it to Wm. King. 
Sir, had he been urged on by a Pakeha instead of by his own feelings, 
the war would probably have been over. A person acting under the 
instigation of another does not hold out very long ; he soon gives in. 
This is the Pakeha's teaching, that fighting with guns is bad ; it ia 
better to fight with words, and with the pen. This war is of Maori 
[i.e. W. King was not put up to it by Pakehas) origin, the effect of 
his anger about his land being taken ; he talked for a long time, but 
his words were unheeded. 

You flay, " Let Wm. King lay down his arms ;" you also apeak of not 
making peace, and about (W. King) submitting to the law. 

This la the answer : Sir, shall I then lay down the shield, and leavo 
the weapon free to strike me ? No, let the weapon be put down, and 
the shield will follow it. Is this fault the man's (W. Kingls) that he 
should put an end to it ; it is the Governor's onn, and he must put a 
stop to it. Who ia the innocent man having charge of the laws ? For 
the Governor himself has done wrong, the keeper of the laws. The 
Maori will obey the law; if it be properly administered he will always 
obey. It was the Governor himself who established the law of fighting 
at raraoaki. The Maori only defended himself. 

You qaute this passage from Scripture : " A kingdom divided against 
itself cannot standi and if a city or a bouae be divided Against itself it 
cannot Jdand." 

Kir, Did J, tlie Maori, turn rouni 
it wns you who lurned upon yo' 
go to your laud lo set up my 
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ciressed by you that induced me to set about to work out an idea of my 
own ; that is, Waikato, the tribe who set it going. They were in doubt 
whether to term him Chief, or Governor, and neither suited. And then 
they established him as ** the Maori King ;" it was tried experimentally, 
and proved a means of redress for wrongs not settled by you, by the 
Government. The only wrongs you redressed were those against your- 
selves. But as for those all over the breadth of the country, you left 
them unnoticed. Sir, the enemies he (the Maori King) had to fight 
with were the crimes of the Maori — his murders, his thefts, his adul- 
teries, his drunkenness, his selling land by stealth. These were what 
he had to deal with. As for the occurrences at Taranaki, that was none 
of his work. The Governor taught that sort of work to the Maori. 
Attend to my figure of speech. A bird, in flying, flaps both his wings 
downwards. But the Governor's way of flying is to flap with one wing 
downwards and the other up. He tells the Maori to sit quietly, with 
the wing that flaps downwards, whilst he beckons to the white men with 
the wing working upwards, to come and exterminate the Maori. Sir, it 
was you who taught the Maori to fight and to go to Taranaki. You say, 
** It may be in his (W. Ring's) power to lengthen out this trouble, this 
sorrow, this bitter grief, which causes such pain to so many people." 

This is the answer: Sir, who caused the pain ? I take it to have been 
the Governor. "Very difierent were the land purchasing arrangements 
of former days. There was to be an assemblage, and when they had all 
consented, then the land should pass. All the Maoris heard this from 
the Governor. But now they hear, Eh ! this plan of buying is 
changed, and land is now to be sold hy a single individual. Sir, this is 
the way by which this pain, this trouble, has come upon us ; it was 
through double-dealing that this trouble came. Had the old way con- 
tinued, we should not have gone wrong ; but since it has been aban- 
doned, and attention has been paid to a single individual, difficulties 
have arisen. 

You say, '' That man must let down his bristles, and pay obeisance 
to his Sovereign the Queen." 

This is the answer: Sir, what then is the Maori doing? The Maori 
is yielding obedience. For many years he has been listening to that 
'teaching of the Queen's. But the Governor has made it all go wrong. 
Your word is not clear. Perhaps you think he is not a man, that you 
say he should not raise his bristles when his land is taken from him ? 
If your land were taken by a Maori, would your bristles • not rise ? 
Give him back his land, and then if we see his bristles still sticking up, 
I will admit that you are right. You quote from the Scripture that 
children should honour their parents ; qdote to the Governor the other 
portion of the same passage, *^ Fathers, provoke not your children to 
. wrath.'* 

You say, " Probably by lengthening, by dragging out (the war), this 

island will be filled with soldiers and fighting men." This is my 

answer : Sir, you have no right to say this to me. Had I (i,e. the 

Maori) begun this war, you might with justice have applied those words 

/o inc. But seeing it \^tis die (jrovcrnur, \C you WA ^\x\<\ \\m to tUc 

O'onri'ioi, to Iiiiu uhif btLiuu the work at 'rdnvuaW\,\V ^NVj\x\^^.\\vxN^\i^^i\v 
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right. Not to me. Sir, all tliese (evils) are of your doing. First, 
there was the wish to take our lands, and dow is the accompliEhmeiit of 
it. For the cause (of the war) was but n small matter, and you haie 
{>i)ne on importing Pakehaa from other lands to fight with the Maoris. 
The next thing will he, yon will hide your error under the cloak of the 
WaikatoB having gone to Tarnnaki to ward off the weapon raised by 
you against William King, whereas your opposition was made in order 
that you might get the kiid. 

For had it not then been asserted that the Maori King had any 
power (or sovereignty) ; they were still in learcb of a rule of action. 
By and by yon will conceal the Governor's fault under this covering 
(King movement) since you seem determined on vtar. Sir, the Maori 
did not look upon war as his afocation ; it was you who taught it him, 
and he stood erect to ward off your weapon, because of your stealing the 
Maori's land. Sir, is thieving, indeed, then a legitimate occupation T 
l( has been said to be a wicked one — it must be that only a theft by a 
Maori is wrong, but when a Fakeha commits one, it is a laudable action. 

You say, " that by fighting and division, the Maori King will be 
established in Weikato" (i.e. that the Waikatos think that bv fighting, 
Ac) 

This is my answer: Sir, can't you perceive that the Governor com- 
roeuced that quarrel with his son Wro. King? He (W. K.) was an 
opponent of my little king. 

All that Waikato desired was to have an InveHtigation ; and for « 
long time, as far as ta}king could accomplish, they intervened between 
the combatants, and for a long time, whilst the Governor was quarrelling 
with his son, the Waikato were strenuously smothering their feelings of 
sympathy. But when at length the war became permanent, then they 
arose to shield him (W. K.) from the weapon of him who was placed 
over him. Ought tbey to have given him up to darkness (death) ? This 
is my custom — if my chief is gently punishing his children, they are 
lefl to settle their own differences ; but if I see him lift a deadly weapon 
then I get up to interfere. If he thereupon turns round upon and kills 
me, !t cannot be helped. That U a good kind of death in my — the 
2Iaori '»— estimation. 

Sir, did I set np my King in secret ? As I meie it, Waikalo aiihed 
that his auihority thouid emanate Jrom the Oovemor. And then it 
was that we tried to do the beat we could for ourselves. When it was 
seen that evil was partly put down by the runanga ; and the stupid 
drunkards became men once more, then the woik (the King movement) 
became general. And then I hear that the Governor, who found fault 
with our runanga, has himicif called another Maori runanga, to screen 
himself that his fault might be hiilden. 

But is this (King niovement) indeed to cause a division between vs T 
No, it will be caused by secret purchases of land, the thing which has 
been going on for years. 

Is he a veritable King in your eyes ' Wr. H.ia ps a 

cause of quarrelling. For behold. Uw 
hwken. It was said that t\ic 1 
foreign I'uvnsiuu. Cut thosL l>; 
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blow fell from you, the nation who made that same treaty. Sir, it rs 
you alone who have broken your numerous promises. You say, **The 
Maories are not able to fight against the Queen of England and prevail 
against her." This is my answer. Sir, you know perfectly well that 
the Maori will be beaten. What will save me will be my not attempt- 
ing to instruct you. It is only you who teach me ; and then there are 
both me and your doctrine for you to kill. Sir, I have not strength to 
fight with you, but the law (of right) is strong, and you cannot kill it. 
Though it be said that this war is for sovereignty, the fault of the Go- 
vernor can never be concealed by that. Who is the Maori that is such 
a fool as to be mistaken about the sovereignty or supremacy of the 
Queen of England ? Or who will throw himself away in fighting for 
such a cause ? No, it is for the land ; for land has been the prime 
cause of war amongst the Maoris from time immemorial down to the 
arrival of the Pakehas in this island of ours. The Maori will not be 
daunted by his weakness, by his inferiority, or the smallness of his 
tribe. He sees his land going, and will he sit still ? No, but he will 
take himself off to resist. 

It is not a fight for life, {i,e, we fight without caring for our lives, 
that being a secondary consideration to a Maori, as is proved by their 
carrying on the war against hopeless odds at Taranaki) ; my surviving 
or dying is a thing to be determined there (in fighting) as you may see 
them now, being killed at Taranaki. The Queen's sovereignty has been 
acknowledged long ago. Had it been a fight for supremacy, probably 
every man in this island would have been up in arms. But in the pre- 
sent case the fighting is confined to the land which is being taken pos- 
session of. There is a letter of Wm. King's lying here, in which he 
says that if his land is evacuated he will put a stop to the fighting. 
This is my answer to what you say about the Maori being starved for 
want of money. Why did you say this ? Am I making light of your 
money, of your food, of your clothing ? I am always buying them, and 
I am also building churches, and mUls, and wooden houses. You had 
better confine yourself to the subject of the land improperly purchased 
by the Commissioners. You speak of the Maori improperly buying 
guns and powder. In reply I say, Well, what would you have ? When 
you are setting us quarrelling amongst ourselves about our land im- 
properly bought, and you leave us alone to fight it out. It is partly to 
arm ourselves against each other that we buy these things. We do not 
buy them to be turned against you. For where were we to find a cause, 
since we heard the Governor saying that he could not be the aggressor. 
Look for yourself — the earth has long been shaken by you, and yet the 
Maori has nowhere commenced fighting, through the instrumentality of 
my little king who kept them down, as I have already shewn you. As 
to what you say about your Pakehas having no powder, cease to humbug 
me. Do you then feed your children upon nothing but lead ? do you 
not add a little powder as a relish 1 By what kind of air then was it 
fthe lead) j)ropelled ? You say, " It is quite evident yourselves are the 
cause of the faulty purchasing. It lies neither with the Governor, nor 

tf'/t/j his Comminsiouers, but with the MaovV.*' 'V!\\U \^ \\\>j tv.\\^\N^^. 
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who commitlcJ the fniilt has himself acknowledged it, are you to deny 
it? Mr. M'Lean SHid to us, " This fault is mine, the purchaser's; f 
will pay you for it" — and he paid n« £\30{)/or that mistake. Other 
mistnkes are likewise paiil for. 

This was not a subject that we intended discussing ; but your having 
desired it, obliged us to allude to it. ]3ut it will probably be just the 
rt'UTse at Tarnnaki ; he (Mr. M'Lcan) will not be able to admit an 
error there, lest the newt of it should spread far and wide, and reach 
tlic ears of everybody. Sir, listen whilst ! tell you of the last errors of 
Mr. M'Lean after he bad wiped out his former ones, the mistakes that 
were made subsequently ; tiz., Oinarutairi and Ngapaeruru— these are 
what I am going quietly to tell you about. Oniarutairi was a piece of 
Innd held by the owners as a reserve for themselves, the ereater part of 
their possessions being already alienated. When Mr. ArLean went to 
Te Ante it was reported that this land was sold. The owners went 
straight off and said, " Mr. M'Lean, don't buy that land. Sir." They 
remained three davs repeating this. Bud then went away ; and after- 
wards the money was Mcretly paid to two people. As to Ngapaeruru, 
this land was for sale \ but by reason of the faulty purchase, you did 
not obtain it. This was the fault. Two men came to sell this laud by 
stealth to Mr. M'Lean. The owners heard of it, and wrote a letter to 
Mr. M'Lean not to pay any money to those men. When they reached 
Mr. M'Lean, one of us saw tbcm there— Karaitiana Takumoana — who 
suspected that they must have come to sell the land secretly. Karai- 
tiana put Mr. M'Lean on his guard, wbo replied, " You are right, for I 
have got a letter from Paora Tamaihotua." Karaitiana read the letter, 
and then said to Mr. M'Lean, " This letter is correct. Don't you give 
any money for the land to these men, but pay your money into the hands 
of the tribe on the spot, that the land may pass with a clear title to 
you." Mr. M'Lean consented to this, but as soon as Karaitiana was 
gone, he paid£4U0 as the price of Ngapaeruru. That was the fault in 
the case of those two men, and these wrongs prove to us those which 
have been committed by Mr. M'Lean and his assistants at Taranaki. 
It is the same Mr. M'Lean and the same system of purchase. You say, 
" For you have tied up the land. It was free formerly— aye, free from 
the days of jour ancestors." 

This is the answer. Sir, our land is free, but it is now being en- 
slaved, inasmuch as it is being sold fur money. In olden times it was 
not sold, but if we had a man in captivity, that was what we sold. Sir, 
^ou should have reflected that the land was free, and therefore had an 
investigation as u preliminary step belbre proceeding to purchase. This 
Is a. suitable reply to your childish aaying. You appear to suppose that 
bjT getting hold of a single individual you can gain an advantage over 
liim. Hereafter, whenever the majority consent to a sale it shall take 
place. Let us have no more blundering. All our troubles have arisen 
from faulty working, and on this account it was that the door of land 
Belling was sliut. But tchett the ti/ntejn "^ hr""" •'=■ "■ 'A- '//^t 

teill be opened that sales maif he eotiiluct 
An expression of ours is cjuotcil V 
altotred to sell his land nllhouj it 
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This is my reply — That expression is (quoted) both correctly and in- 
incorrectly. It was settled so, in consequence of your bad system of 
purchasing — for we had lost numbers through this same land pur- 
chasing. Whenever the Government shall have laid down some equi- 
table system of land purchase, and when calm is once more restored, 
then the tribes who are for selling will sell their lands under a properly 
regulated system. 

But the word (as quoted by you) is not exactly correct, for it was de- 
termined by Waikato that if the land turned out to be the individual 
property of Te Teira, it should be given up to the Governor. Instead 
of which it was a land of complicated claims, the proj)erty of the whole 
tribe, the site of pas and of cultivations ; and besides that, W. King and 
his tribe were in occupation of it. 

You say — ** Yes, indeed, friend Renata, for this very reason, the 
stoppage of sales, was the system of purchasing altered in later times." 
This is my answer. Do you tell me that because I withhold my land, 
you are therefore justified in coming and buying it by stealth? Sir, be 
cautious how you repeat that word ; give it up at once and for ever. At 
our first meeting at the pa Whakairo here, you said the Governor had 
only one plan of buying, which had been followed up from the com- 
mencement down to the present time ; he would never buy in any other 
manner. Afterwards you tell me that our own internal quarrels had put 
an end to the system of assembling us together, that all might witness 
the alienation of the land ; but we see that no land was sold at the time 
of the war ; it was sold before the fighting began, and afterwards also, 
when peace had been made, some land was sold. And who was the 
cause of this ? A man who goes up to Auckland, and there sells the 
land, and the first thing the owners hear about it is that the land is 
gone. Others went off to Wellington, and there sold, and the first I 
heard of it was, that my own place, Okawa, was gone, and several others 
the same. Did these cases arise from the war ? You buy in a hurry 
inside your house, and the first I hear of it, a man has passed by with 
the money, whilst I am continually saying, " Pay your money in the 
presence of the tribe to whom the land belongs, that you may obtain it 
with a clear title ;" but Mr. M*Lean would not listen. 

You told me at our last meeting that the Governor had made a rule 

that every individual should be free to sell his own bushel of wheat, his 

potatoes, his com, and his land as well. We replied to this at the time, 

'' That is right, as applied to the wheat, potatoes, and corn, for they 

are produced by the labour of his hands ; but the land is an inheritance 

from our ancestors, a father of us all ;" and besides all that, how about 

the rule made by all the Governors who preceded Governor Browne ? 

the rule adopted by the Land Purchase Commissioners, and by the very 

man, M'Lean himself. '* Although a single man should offer land to 

me, I will not accept it, but let the majority concur, that the purchase 

may be right." In those days the land passed clearly, and everything 

was carried on peaceably, and with Governor Grey it ceased (i.e, pur- 

chaaes were carried on correctly and peaceably 1\U tlie end of Sir George 

Grejr's government, and then this syalem c\iw\^e^,Mi^wa^ '^qvsiX.^ 

nie that my withholding my land from sii\e\^as*^\3L?»\:v^^^^^viV{vV^m^ 



and buying it from any single iudividufll. Not so ; it wrs rather the 
fiiultj purchuing that eaused the land to be retained ]est it abould cod- 
tinne to be a road to death for ua. Sir, it is not I who have upset your 
argumentB about the Governor's land buying. It was your first asser- 
tion that the Governor's system of puTcbasins would never be changed, 
by which yonr subsequent statements have heeo condemned down to 
the last of them. Each of your assertions is contradicted by another, 
and that aetiin by otheta, so that those ver^ statements carry their own 
condemnatuin on the face of them. That is all on that subject. 

This is what you say about Te Teira, " Because his genealogy was 
published last winter," (tberefore be is a chief). 

This is my reply ; Sir, what about his genealogy ? This is the 
second proof that he has given you (against himself), his thefl first, 
and now his gencnloij ; by these you may know him. W. King would 
never give his giiK.nlogy, because it is known throughout this Island ; 
it is not reconnted. That is a thing for the common man to do, who 
never was heard of before, or for an obscure thief. You must know 
that this is a thing done by the lower ordets. 

You say to me, " Lay a firm hold on the r^ulations of the Govern* 
ment, in order that you may see life and length of days, and prosperity 
increasing without end." 

To which I really : That is the very thing. Eiert yourself to point 
it out to mc, that I may speedily see it. At present I am entirely 
occupied in looking at your guns, powder, and lead, and at our tribes 
who are being exterminated by you, through your system of leiiingland. 

Sir, some of your statements I do not particularly care to notice. 
Were all true, I should answer all. For this is the only reply to the 
truth, " What you say is correct." But now I have occupied months 
in preparing and digesting a written reply to what you said. That is 
my difficulty (writing). Had it been an exercise to whicb I had been 
accustomed in my youth, I should not have taken long to write an 
answer to what you have said ; or had it been that which I understand 
properly— an oral discussion, it would not have taken me such a length 
^>{ time to find a reply. That is all. 

FromRENATA. Tamakihikurangi, 

The spokesman of N^tikahuhunu. 

To ThoniM mftrald, Superiolendent Nnpler. 

P-S. — Sir, yon have omitted to insert the most important topic of our 
discussion. I had left it for you to insert, as it arose from your answer 
to my proposal, that wc should go to Taranaki to inquire into tLe cause 
of the djuturbance. It na^ proposed in reply to leave it to the Queeu 
to judge between the Governor and Wm. King. You witnessed the 
general assent of all to that proposal that the Queen should be the judge. 
Well, does this look in your opinion tike a rebellious wojd in regard to 
the Queen, that you have left it out of sight, and taken up that word of 
your own invention about the Maori making war aeainst the Queen? 
Sir, the Maori does not conaider that he is fi»htin * 'i— nmwn. 

I beg therefore that you will cesae to ner' 
sent to our pioposal thai we Ghoa\A pv - 
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Governor (to propose) that the war may be stopped, and that it may he 
left for the Queen to decide in this quarrel ; and then let us write a letter 
to the Queen (to pray) that she will send a Commissioner ( Kai-wha- 
kawa) to stand between us, and let us all join together in inquiring into 
this dispute. Cease (arbitration) by euns, and now let it be left to in- 
quiry, that a remnant of men may be left. From Renata. 
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To the Editor of the New Zealand Spectator. 

Bishop's House, Wellington. 

Sin, — I trust that you will allow me through your columns to clear 
Archdeacon Iladfield of a grave charge brought against him by Mr. 
Dillon Bell, as reported in the New Zealander of August Sth. He is 
there stated to have said, ** I cannot conceive how pny man having the 
interests of the country at heart, or desiring to serve the Maori race, 
could withhold these letters (W. King's to Archdeacon Iladfield) from 
the knowledge of the Governor, how a minister of the gospel, the friend 
and adviser of this chief, whrn war was raging, even while blood was 
being shed (loud cheers), could have preferred keeping them secret only 
to find a paltry triumph in making them known in this House when it 
was too late (loud cheers.)" It is very characteristic of Archdeacon 
Iladfield, that in his letters to the editor of the Southern Cross^ pub- 
lished in your issue of August 22d, he makes no allusion to so 
grave a charge. With the independent dignity of an honourable 
man, conscious of right, and of a character that places him far beyond 
the reach of such aspersions, he does not even refer to it. But what 
such a man will not do for himself, another may be allowed to 
say for him. The Governor was made acquainted with the fact of 
William King having written to the. Archdeacon as far back as 
April last ; and the reason ot his not having been made sooner ac- 
quainted with the letter, is given in the following extract from a letter 
written by me to His Excellency on the 7th of April, the receipt of 
which the Governor acknowledged. 

" I think you have been misled in the matter of Archdeacon Ilad- 
field's conduct about this Taranaki war. He told me some months 
back that he wished to write to you about the state of the natives at 
Taranaki, as he had received a letter from W. King : but as I then ex- 
pected you and the General Assembly to be here in February or 
March, I recommended his waiting till you came, and talking the matter 
over. We had no idea of the sudden coup de 7nain your Excellcney 
was planning, and the proclamation of martial law in the province of 
Taranaki came upon us before we had any opportunity of remonstrance." 

The public can now judge for itself of the value of Mr. Dillon Bell's 
language as quoted above. 

1 am, Sir, &c. &c. 
(Signed) C. F. Weij.inoton. 

SJth Aiii^mt, 1800. 
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